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TAE PULPIT. 

Ir is surprising, after listening for a long time 
to the preachers of the day, to remark how 
little they are under obligation to the study of 
literature as an art, and how very little, as a 
result, our permanent literature is indebted to 
them. Of all sciences divinity should be the 
best served. We will not say it is the worst; 
yet it is very far from availing itself of its op- 
portunities. 

As a general rule preaching is monotonous. 
Truth is presented to the mind in but one 
aspect. Doctrine is reiterated and Christianity 
urged at the fiftieth or five hundredth time, as 
if we were listening to it for the first. We 
are not tired of the doctrine, but of this bape 
exhibition 4 tina tobe remind our friends 
the preac t though its spirit is one, its 
life is manifold. 

As the world’s existence lengthens and man 
grows old in experience, the pulpit too should 

ow in interest. How pitiable is age which 

nothing to relate, which from thirty to 
seventy, from Dan to Beersheba, has traversed 
the active panorama of a busy age, and found 
all barren! Where, we ask the preacher who 
ventures to be dull, are the h lessons of 
Christianity ? the story of its encounter with 
human passions? its e with principles? 
its victory over kingdoms and nations? The 
crowni duet of civilization, it includes 
within itself the history of all arts, sciences, 
and culture. You cannot meet with the 
memorable man in the past, whether he be 
poet, artist, or king; you can come nowhere 
upon the records of a race or land, in broken 
monuments or living survivors, but you have 
one of its elements. No great man has lived 
who may not be a warning or an example from 


— 
istory and biography might contribute 
more largely than they do to sermons. Sacred 
history, even, has fallen into disuse; the 
records of the Old Testament; for the 
require for their handling a minute study, wit 
some power of fidagiention to guide the mind 
through them; and a y cultivated ima- 
ination is what the pulpit is most defective in. 
minute investigations of trav anti- 
quarians, and ethnol into the i 
races of the Old Testament, furnish much new 
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matter; but it must be thoroughly mastered. 
Then it will resuscitate the past, and the names 
of antiquity will be no longer a wearisome roll- 
call of unpronounceable celebrities. 

Christianity, in its missionary operations, is 
continually coming in contaet with barbarous 
and savage races, Is it not worth while for 
us to know what barbarians were in time 
past, even the most ancient of them, and how 
they were subdued. This opens to us the 
ante-Christian history of the world. Of the 
monarchs —— within the Christian era 
so hige of the Church has everything to un- 

cf) . 

Then of personal effort, the lives of good 
and devoted men, their errors and failures, the | 
qualities which have given them power, the 
miseries which have depressed them—the les- 
son of human wisdom, of vice in grandeur and 
goodness in rags, which David learnt only in 
the Sanctuary, might, we think, be taught 
there still; and not merely in the formulas of 
doctrine, but in the living energy of example. 

In matters of oratory and eloquence, the 
domain of the ulpit, we are all children and 
savages in the desire for vivid pictures. The 
chureh of the middle understood this 
when it adopted the apologues of the Gesta 
Romanorum. The objective presentation of 
the miracles and faets of the Bible is re- 
tained by the mo‘ successful preachers to 
this day. 

We would have, then, the learning of the 
pulpit not merely doctrinal or technical, but 
would extend it to the philosophy of the pas- 
sions, the analysis even of manners; to a 
safe extent, the principles and movements of 
the day, and to a thorough exhibition of the 
past. We would have the most dignified 
and impo trains of historical events exhi- 
bited from the pulpit, the nicest discrimina- 
tions of character ; and they ms cv collected 
from profane as well as history. The 
extension would have this advantage. The 








usual studies of Bible narrative are somewhat 
dulled by repetition and familiarity, and in the 
lack of material we are in danger of weaken- 
ing the sanctity of what is told us, by our 
ditions. The attempt, in several recent 
instances, to add to the attractiveness of Scrip- 
tural studies by a familiar treatment has ended 
in di ing sacred things by an impertinent 
ne 
principles e pulpit appear to us 
safe enough ; we want the further teaching of 
facts. Nothing will more readily show the 
necessity of this than the utter absence of in- 
terest to most readers, the exceedingly small 
value to the or historian of what 
are agpeyaee as religious lives. They seem 
to entirely disconnected with anything 
new countsem where everything, appeln t 
new ev ing a s to 
the eye, exhibit often ing but a record of 
hopes and fears, ex in the most vague 
attenuated Are these profit- 
able instructions for a race of active, hard- 
working Americans, who live, for the most 
part, in deeds? Ps. 
We have intellectual processes exhibited, 
the passions moved, and the heart educated 





every means of ilosophical, ve, 
eee tr cesthctos! calture: t as the 





best aid to all these things, we would make 
the pulpit more interestir.z by its exhibition of 
living men in action. There is no just art of 
picturesque arrangement to enchain men to a 


purely literary production, which may not be 
employed in a sermon. 


eremy Taylor, certainly, never neglected 
the doctrines of the Christian religion; but 
mark how he aggrandizes his subject, how he 
enriches his text by the grand historical pa- 
geants, the anecdotes of notable persons and 
things which he draws from the heathen clas- 
sics. All is vivid and picturesque. 

To descend at one step to Taylor’s latest 
successor, how was not Chalmers indebted to 
a trained imagination ? 

Perhaps the best definition of Philosophy 
for the purposes of the preacher is a half sen- 
tence of old Sir Thomas Browne—*to know 
singularities enough to raise axioms of this 
world”—which includes the experience, the 
fact, and the speculation. 

The rhetorical, in fine, as well as the logical 
faculty ; the vivid picture of human life, as well as 
the technical disquisition, are to be employed ; 
when a sermon, enlarged by its material, by 
the addition of profane biography and history, 
to the examples of the Sacred Scripture, and 
the culture which successful literature adopis 
on every other occasion, may be no longer, so 
often as it has been hitherto considered, a 
synonym for dulness, 


LIFE: 


A POEM. IN FOUR BOOKS. 
PRELUDE. 
Moments there are, when, as the lightning’s 
flash 
Iilumes too brightly for the dazzled eye 
A cloud-enwrapt and thunder-shaken earth, 
The flash of Inspiration suddenly 
Irradiates the unexpectant mind 
With overpowering brilliancy. A light 
Illumes eternity ; whose secrets bared— 
In one electric moment is conceived 
Ideal excellence ; is opened all 
The rich esthetic mine ; and felt the vast 
Inspiring comprehension of the Might 
Rules spirit worlds. The mental vision seems 
To, pierce undreamed-of depths; light calls to 
light ; 

Immortal answers to the Infinite ! 
Tis then the fountain is unsealed ; and thence 
Upbursts a gush of spiritual thought 
Our feeble words are impotent to paint. 
Should they essay, when there the thirsty soul 
Returns to drink of Inspiration’s flow, 
*T will find no slaking flavor of the deep, 
Life-ebullition stirred its far-off depths. 
The gifts of language had but faintly traced, 
In faded image scarce discernible, 
The mysteries a lifted spirit read. 
Though faint, e’en this within the kindred soul 
Wakes thoughts reflecting inspiration’s glow 
To stir its nature as with magic power. 

Oft the caged bird with quick, impatient wing 
Beats hard the prison bars, its eager eye 
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By new caught glimpse of brighter elements 
Fixed on its proper home. Convulsively 
At times the yearning spirit yields itself 
To momentary action, like the flight 
To come throughout Eternity’s wide range. 
A view prolonged beyond that transient glimpse 
Were uncongenial with its earthly sphere, 
Nor sympathetic with the grosser acts 
Called forth by challenge of the passions hold 
Divided sway within the mortal bonds. 
BOOK I. 
NATURE. 


Tay valley, Alla, spreads afar, as some 

Titanic garden where the skies aye smile 

Their tribute, sunny ’mid their showery tears. 
Thy streamlets wind throughout the varying vale, 
And verdant slopes, by groves of laurel graced, 
Descend with all the elegance of ease 

Toward the amber of their polished flow. 

The flying hills from flying hills with clouds 
Retreat afar, till distance vanishes 

In dreamy haze, where curves o’erlapping curves, 
Half veiled in mystery, the quality 

Divine, are half in beauty, Nature’s own, 
Exposed for pure enchantment of the soul. 

The brown and golden fields, with the deep green 
Of forest groves, in the rich sunlight catch 

The shadows of a hundred clouds, to charm 

As with a laughing Hebe’s endless grace. 

The mist’s deep azure on the distant chain 

Of belting mountains zones her waist with blue. 
Thy mountain brooklets, pebbled, talk and sing 
With the rich music of her loving voice ; 

And thy clear lakelets glow and swim with all 
The liquid lustre of her bright blue eye. 

Alluring Alla! type of Tempean vales! 

The heart describes thee, while the hand but fails. 


*T was night. Within the mountains, déeply set, 

A lakelet lay. They bore it proudly, like 

A jewel worn on Aphrodite’s breast. 

Where a great tree, a broad-leaved sycamore 

Of hoary trank, cast prone to earth, embraced 

Our common mother with its filial arms, 

I lay upon the bank. The balmy air, 

Fraught full of sights and sounds, did wrap me 
round. 

Then was my mortal frame, full, tensive with 

Emotion, lift by the swoln force and power 

Of soul that throbbed so big within ; until 

It seemed that soul must ’scape the hold. And 
thus 

It was I scarce knew where I lay. It was 

Not sleep ; and yet it seemed a dream. Then I 

Did call on God to show himself to me, 

That I might know and love him,—for a spell 

Was strong upon me. Mortal as I was, 

The sight of God were death. Impossible! 

Yet God was everywhere ; and would not hide 

All quality of Him from my bold quest,— 

Devoutful prayer ; for He is solely good. 

"Twas then the glance of His uplighting eye 

Shot throughout space. Darkness had ceased to 
be! 

And in the sunbeam of His look did float 

The motes, to me visible in starry worlds 

On worlds, strewn thick as dust in air. These 
worlds 





To me and motes to him. Oh! they were more 
Than worlds to me! In that they were but motes 
To Him, e’en motes to Him ; were aught to Him, 
Of Him, to me they were soul-like, and wore 
The face of life, held immortality ! 

Dear friends that link us with the fountain-head ! 
Strange stars! I never have a thought of God 
But it doth seem a star ; nor ever see 

A star but it doth seem a thought of God. 

Bright mediums of purest sympathy, 

Entuning dormant hopes to voiceful prayer, 

I coin your brightness into gems of price 

Worth more to me than theirs to them who make 
Barbaric boasting of abundant wealth. ° 

The holy Saba, who at first did teach 

The patriarchal wisdom of the plains, 

The pure and reverential faith Sabean :— 

All active with a spiritual life, 

The precious ministers between the One 
Unnamed and awe-reveréd God, and they 

His undegenerate worshippers. Great stars! 

A mighty priesthood, robed in lustrous light, 
They sweep along the blue enamelled aisles 

Of the cathedral heavens, domed by the 
Universe, hymning vespers till the morn 

When matins change the song: as in the first 
Chaldean’s time, in solemn converse, still 

The intercessors with the Lofty One. 

The faithful sentinels outposted far 

To guard the citadel of God. Bright stars ! 
They pierce me with their pure electric light, 
And fill my being ; striking into life 

Hope, faith, and love—the triune All, that spring 
From beauty, and return to dwell therein. 


O Night! that sweepest on with starry train, 
Majestic consort of imperial Day. 
O beautiful! O Night! that halving time 
Glideth by, the shadow of imperial Day. 
Oh! lovely is the Night! that lighteth up 
The universe with softer lustre. Kind, 
Oh! kindly is the night! that softeneth, 
That shadeth for our view infinity ; 
That shadeth for the weakness of our sight, 
That pitieth the weakness of our sight. 
O beautiful ! O Night! that slumbereth, 
That sleepeth, dreaming, on the lap of God. 
O beautiful ! O Night! that bringeth out 
The starry homes, that weareth heaven on 
Thy face, that holdeth heaven in the smile 
That flitteth, floateth in thy dream, along 
The smiling of thy dream. O beautiful, 
Beloved! O Night! 


Great trees stood up around me ; but no grove 
Of Asphodel was there admitting griefs 
And ills of life ; the spirit that upheld 
Dominion of wrapt sense knew naught but love 
And joy. The trunks in many attitudes 
Described strange forms, varied and beautiful 
As grace ; abroad their thousand arms were thrown, 
Whence myriads of slender twigs outspread 
In graceful ease. Depending thence those leve, 
Loved leaves for ever pulsing with the breath 
They breathe unceasingly. Flecked was the sky 
With varying tracery infinite ; 
Diverse as every form of leaf and twig, 
With change of ceaseless motion multiplied. 
Umbrating light with shadows numberless 
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As sands that bed the sea, these scattered o’er 
A sky at hand forms limned in beauty, like 

A starry host brought down to us—a host 
Breathfull and tremulous with living joy. 

O trembling leaves of changeful beauty ! I 
Could watch ye through the courses run by sun 
And moon and stars, in all their several lights, 
Forever painting on the concave blue. 
Whether comming.‘og verdant light with gold 
In hues beyond imagination’s art ; 

Whether with glint of sunlight, or the wan 
Sweet shimmer shed by moon and stars, ye wrap 
Yourselves in beauty as a robe! O wood! 

O forest well beloved, with matchless forms 
Of ever varied beauty! 0 ye trees, 

Sapfull of life, and leavéd full of breath! 
Within your bosky dells, where, golden green, 
The light peeps in and paints the grassy floor 
A carpet arabesque, ’tis heaven to lie 

And feel your spirit twining with mine own, 
And hear it speaking through your leafy tongues. 
O foliated beauties! ye are all 

My brothers and my sisters, beings dear ! 

Aye loving the communion held by us, 

I dwell with ye in heart for evermore! 

With any Hamadryad nymph, I still 

Would every senseless Perebios threat. 

Who without spur of rank necessity 

Would lay alow a noble trunk, dear trees, 
Should labor profitless for evermore. 


The moon above the rocky pyramids 

Whose strength majestic crowned the curving 
sides 

Of mountains forest-fringed, glowed lustrously. 
The lakelet, polished, lay one half within 
The mountain’s shadow ebony, and half 
Without was steel. Ne’er saw I mirror like 
It. Soon a rippling moved along its face, 
And every tiny crest that curled was lit 
By Luna’s beams. It smiled on me like heaven! 
I watched! Each curling ripple that aruse 
Above the perfect smoothness worn of late, 
Received a glow-worm’s form and light ; and as 
I watched, they all came creeping on toward ; 
Though never they advanced ; for they but rose 
And fell, as infant riplets that may smile 
Ere yet they gather strength to creep ; and back 
From their smooth ebon cradle give the smiles 
Of mother Moon maternal bending o’er 
Them. 


Mother! is thy spirit on the air, 
Or on the ether of a purer flood 
Now floating in the silver radiance 
Illumes my spirit with celestial light ? 
The light is all thine own! Asin the days 
Of helpless innocence, and after years 
Of growing hopes, it was thy love that walked 
With me a holy presence, and my heart 
Nestled in thine, so now before thy robes 
Of radiant white, beneath thy raven locks 
Of waving grace, kneeling with claspéd hands 
Within the peaceful light of thy calm smile, 
Serenely beautiful with light divine, 
My clinging spirit prays: O Mother, dear 
And guardian angel in thy holy walk 
Through earthly and celestial worlds, oh! leave 
Him not, but evermore as now enfold 
Thy purer presence round about thy child! 

. 
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Blest moon ! before whose face a lambent flame 
Was playing as a flame of glory, bright 
And pure; glowing a light as of a soul 
Visible. Round her face another light 
Concentric held inclosed the soul, and shone 
The sapphire of the highest heaven supreme ; 
Such as may dome the seventh where dwells the 

light 

Effalgent veiling as a fleecy cloud— 
So dull were it beside that unseen face— 
The seventy times seventy, ay more, 
The infinitely brighter light of God’s 
Annihilating face! Moon, I love thee! 
O bright embalmer of the thoughts of bards 
And all bard-loving !—ages handing down 
To ages—all embalming in the pure 
And sacred quality of beauty ; bright 
Lustrating type of Nature’s harmony ! 
Thou, too, comest at my cali. Then I did ery 
From out the depths, all fathomless, within 
My soul :—this, this is Beauty, and of Thee! 
In Thee at first, and thence, by thy sole power 
Creative forth from Thee, to be recalled 
On thy unerring day ; and all through this 
Thy quality of Beauty rapt in me: 
And now am I become with Thee and it 
One All and all in One. Now take me, God !— 
Translate from out the stagnate bonds of this 
Harsh ligature that binds my soul in cere 
Of mortal mould—lay me upon some marge 
Like this in any starry world, and let 
Me fold Thy Beauty round me as a rapt 
Thought that shall dwell unchangingly 
On these and Thee! 


Oh ! Beauty is a life, 
A spirit dwelling all abroad, within, 
Without ; a fair familiar that may fly, 
May fetch and carry, penetrate the heart 
And centre of the central orb of all 
To mine the richest gems whose lustre glows 
Dazzling to sense and gladding heart of love ; 
May skim the surface of remotest life, 
And gild the blackest with effulgence all 
Divine: sheer through all space on tireless wings 
It flies and gives a quality, where else 
’T were void: familiar faithful ! that may tell 
In tongue its own whate’er this soul most craves, 
Most needs to know, its home is everywhere. 
Yet at my call it shall obedient 
Forever minister to me—ay, here 
And there eternally ! 


And Love shall give 
A tongue wherewith some may translate, as fire 
Shall light the darkness of a brooding air, 
The swelling Thought and crushing feeling of 
The universe—pulsations of the heart 
Of God, creator, and creation’s soul ! 
Giving supernal power to beat, as sledge 
And anvil thunder on the burning bar, 
The glowing human heart to better form. 
Though the big bar’s unmalleate when cold, 
Heated by Love, the iron heart will mould. 


Hail Love and Beauty—Cvupid, Psyche! Soul 
Of Love and all-pervading Beauty! call 
Divine expression from your worshippers ! 
Beyond the classic art that deftly wove 
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To spiritual Beauty, thence become 

Immortal ; when the Hours with roses hung 

High heaven; the Graces throwing perfumes 
round ; 

And to the music of Apollo's lyre, 

While Venus danced, the Arcadia, God attuned 
His reeds, and all the Muses chorussed joy. 


Oh! I will revel in thy beauty, lay 

My head upon thy bosom, Earth, and live 

In dalliance with thee, Egeria ! 

Nay, I will kneel before thy vestal shrine, 

And wear thy name upon my reverent lips 

For the divinity that guides my steps 

To contemplation of the Sovereign Cause. 

O virgin mother of the common all, 

What sin can do will ne’er pollute thee, Earth ! 


Nor to the eye alone,—came music for the ear. 

The softer zephyrs and the fresh’ning breeze 

Were touching myriads of foliate lyres ; 

And lulling notes of melodies were heard 

In peaceful recognition of the tones 

Nature harmoniously hymns. They come, 

Spelling the spirit with a magic sweet 

With wish for evermore continuance, 

In lightest rustlings tremulously breathed 

At hand by the scarce moving leaflets—those 

That fairly in all forms of tracery 

Paint the near sky. Hearken,raptear! From far 

Tree tops that fringe the mountain’s crest, along 

The hollow of the greeny vale, are borne 

The swelling tones a mighty forest breathes 

To heaven and poureth surging over earth. 

Majestic murmurings to mournful man 

A higher Power’s sympathy impart ; 

And these do voice our swoln emotions with 

Such full sublimity of sound as fills 

The roused immortal worship-full of praise. 

Ye cloud-rapt forest lords! Oh! I would ride 

Upon your billowy tops, mingling my voice 

With the near surge and swell of your loud 
cadence. 


There was a quiet sound of summer eve, 
A sound of many sounds, heard often thus, 
From distant meadows borne toward this heart 
And centre. There is a calm beatitude 
Of Nature in her dreamy scenes like this, 
A melancholy music in her voice, 
’Gendering the sadness of a deeper joy. 
An all-subduing power, with gentle touch, 
Doth make us feel and hear it, on the ear 
Of inner self tinkling in harmony. 
For as the living human face doth wear 
The sanction of a soul, perceptible 
In influence, though unperceived itself, 
So are the things of Nature visible, 
| With influences cireumfused that pierce 
| The interspace, and reach us with a touch, 
As from a spirit of Great Nature’s own. 
Oh! never can this iaind, this heart or soul 
Forget the lesson of an hour beside 
Thy speaking face, fair Nature! Nor can I, 
Though sightless, earless, with the wavering gait 
Of a wan confidence approach the Works 
Divinely wrought surrounding. Ne’er will fade 
| From memory’s graven tablet all was there 
Revealed of placid beauties, a serene 
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And even happiness that were in rare 


Perfection felt: of an aspiring sense 

(Or something subtler ’twas than sense for which 
Imperfect language hath no name) that rose 
Within me ; not as introduced then first, 

But lying dormant, and awakened there 

By angel messengers invisible, 

Yet visible to that more subtle sense 

Just waked and teaching with a flow, as sweet 
And fitly genial as the milky food 

An infant takes, much knowledge of far worlds 
And higher orders of existences 

With fine impairless powers that I should share.— 
If not a knowledge, unpresuming, would 

I say a thought: and with it others came 

Of greatest Power, intensest Light! that spread 
Wide flowing volume upon volume, rolled 
World beyond world, each brighter than the last, 
Interminably on. Presence Divine ! 

Seen, known, and felt to be unseen, unknown. 
The unpremeditated thought of such 

An hour, awakened by that subtler sense 

Or mantle of harmonious Nature worn 

A light concentric round the lustrous soul, 

At such a time assumed investiture 

Of volume, then familiarly put on 

In ample radiance, and seemed at once 

To grow a soul, if not inaptly such 

The word for what hath no expression save 

In the sublime communing of a vision. 


Not to the eye alone doth minister 
The fair Familiar—Filling full the air 
And ear, from bird and beetle, cicala 
And tiny locust life came melodies, 
Trilling and chirping in excess of joy ; 
Until it seemed that every leaf and blade 
Was tenanted for concert of sweet praise. 
With deepening night settling to sounder sleep 
Above the nestling of her gathered brood, 
The plaining pigeon from her covert called— 
A solitary ery! 
And all the sharded tribes, as paladins 
In march, with rattling armor struck the air. 
From far and near came many melodies, 
Tones high and low, notes shrill and soft from life 
Whose instinct was to joy in beauty—praise ! 
Most holy power and purpose, wish and will ! 
And used beyond the practice men uphold : 
Used ever, and with every breath a joy, 
A praise, a prayer of love and faith, a voice 
All life created to Creator sends : 
From the invisible Intelligence, whose breath 
Sways the visible universe as wave 
The willows pendent in the viewless air, 
To God All good! Oh! life is everywhere, 
And death is naught ; while life is ever love! 


What are the pomps and the puerilities, 
The powers and passions, sodden greatness dull, 
And bustling nothings; the chasing hopes, and 
fears 
Fast flying ; what the low ambitions, high 
Desires, the crawling pride, and vanity 
Outsoaring clouds, outroaring wind, of earth ? 
Oh! what is all that we do gather up 
With one great sweep of thought and hold con- 
densed 
In one mean word—the World! 
all 


What are they 





To this whose breath is one full hope, a faith,— 
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To such most high commaning with these things 

Of nature ; to the interchange of breath 

In the deep breathings of His works upheaved 

From their unsleeping spirit ; to the throb 

Of pulse or pulse imparting most intense 

Vitality and rousing like within, 

Awakening power and deep serene delights,— 

To Nature’s grandeur, aye the only great, 

Whose order only no confusion racks, 

Whose beauty only never wearies sense, 

Upon whose harmonies no discords clash,— 

To the still life commoving hushedly 

In silent melodies that fall upon 

The inner sense with spirit-stilling force, 

Winged from far mysteries, while the soothed 
soul 

Bows low, rejoicing in their influence,— 

To the ful] murmurings of the vast Soul 

That filleth and encompasseth moon, stars, 

Lake, trees, and insect life, and me, and God! 

And is all Beauty, Love, Divine! Is in 

All these, of Him, and maketh purified, 

Observant and absorbing me with Him 

One indivisible complete for aye. 








Not seldom when the steady force of such 
Was on me, in the rapter mood that laid 
The spirit to a quiet rest within 
The shadow of great Nature’s hills, that reach 
Alway to heaven ; and oft thereafter too 
In busy moments when her face hath swept 
Before me like the phases of a dream, 

A rising thought of the rude world, a sense 
That broke upon me of antagonism ; 

A feeling of a crush, a trampling rush 
Amid a dusty and breath-thickened gloom 
(Dim lighted lobby crowded with a rush 
For narrow doors to some theatric show), 
And a great roar of evil passions where 
The intermittent lull was only that 

Design of smoother artifice, not thence 
Unslacking in the hot pursuit of ends 
Deadly destructive to a neighboring self 
Hath sickened me, repugnant, to the soul ! 
Of more or less duration was the pain, 
Always endured until a quality, 

An element of somewhat in itself, 

That thought or sense ; in open nature read ; 
Or held in me—an atom of the whole 
Enlinking man and things of nature chained 
In one great scheme created—springing up 
A sense of Man as crowning work disposed 
And prominent to view, informed my soul 
Of ends and purposes to serve. And then 
Upon the front of this sore-soothéd heart 
Two words were burned—Labor and Love ! 


O ample Love! 0 infinite! eterne 
As human soul. Such taking purest food, 
With yearnings schooled to loftiest aims, that 

when 

Athiret the dew of constant Nature quaff— 
Fresh Castaly for ardent mind—most fit 
For love, absorb and yield degree with that 
Most noble height of God-ward aim attained. 
Kinds numerous hath Love as Nature’s forms: 
It hath a home among the sunset clouds, 
In fancy taking all familiar shapes ; 
A smile, soul-lighted, in the birken sheen ; 
A music quavering on the aspen leaf ; 
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A modest grace in lowly violets ; 

A voice that sighs among the lofty pines ; 

That breathes solemnity in beechen shades ; 

That moans in sadness through the leafless 
boughs ; 

Or flows harmonious with the moving stream ; 

A throng of memories hath Love that whirl 

With withered leaves in autumn’s eddying blasts ; 

Phases for each emotion of the soul ; 

Each form of beauty decking universe. 

A soul's capacity for love augments 

With usage here—and so eternally. 

Without that happy phase of Charity 

This mystery eludes our vigilance, 

Unhood us as we may. We think we love 

And ’tis ourselves alone that’s dear to us. 

We love and know it not, though, wind-like, 
pulse 

And Will drive onward under secret power. 

Without to love, this life is living death, 

And joys do have no weight with us, but all 

Are faint as shadows of forgotten dreams. 

With that to love which loveth in return, 

The very bale and woe of life opprest 

Yields grateful comfort, as the balm leaf crushed 

Emits a fragrance held until exprest. 

With one to share enjoyment of the hour 

Devote to Nature’s beauties, fairer all ; 

There cherished recollections are upheld 

In monumental trees that never cease 

Renewal ; hills that shadow day by day, 

Handed with Time, the images of Thought, 

The changeful features of the beating heart. 

Thought digs a gulf between its votaries 

And unreflective minds, but Love will throw 

A bridge, a scimeter’s keen edge in width, 

Whereon the student Nature owns may pass— 

As favored prophet on Al Sirat’s edge— 

For priestly union ministrant to men. 

Love is an ever active spirit, dwells 
Throughout a vasty sea of atoms, matter, all : 
And it doth sometimes billow, roll and lash 
The universal whole, tempestuous, 

In swells that rock Eternity upon 

Its broad foundations of God's soul 

And being ; and again it whispereth, 

And, gliding smoothly forward, ripples come, 
Come plupping liquidly on mortal ears, 
Kissing the marge with childhood’s pulpy lips, 
And lull the spirit softlier than doth 

The humming music of the tiny bird. 


Sweet lakelet! let me lay my cheek to thine, 
And feel the kisses that entrance mine ears. 
Dear Alla! often through the summer hours 
Are thy soft wavelets talking thus to me,— 
Two sweetest voices blending into one— 
My Child’s—my God’s! Father, I am thy child! 
And I am father too! My senses bathed 
In liquid murmurings, I lave my soul 
In thine. My Father, child and I, the links 
Triune of soul! Thy symbol teaching Truth ! 


Our children are those better angels that 
Do take a form and substance visible. 
At all times visitants from God to men, 
And with as many saving lessons charged 
As swayed by tireless change of active grace. 
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Comes a blue-eyed chubby face, 
At a tottling toddling pace, 

With a forehead white and bold, 
Waving locks of burnished gold, 
And a dimple jointed arm, 

Like a cushion, soft and warm ; 
Coming toddling, coming on, 
Little milky breathing one. 

Like the echo of a rill 

Rippling down a woodland hill, 
Sweetly breathes a slender voice— 
Zephyrs sighing for a choice, 
Sighing vainly to compete, 
Having nothing half so sweet— 
While is floating in the ear :— 

« Mother—home—father dear.” 
Open ear and bending neck 
Carefully forbear to check 

Downy dimpled cushions clinging, 
Sweet imperfect accents ringing— 
Clinging yet, ringing yet, 
Wrapping round it, in it set, 

Till the heart now warm and swollen, 
All its secrets quickly stolen, 

All its treasures we can see 
Opened by that little key.— 

Key of arm clinging reund, 

Key of softly ringing sound, 
Ringing there, floating yet ; 
Singing—* father—mother—pet.” 


O the heart is full of music 
Where the children’s voices dwell— 
Voices heard in earnest gushings, 
Gushing truthful from a well. 


Visioned now a form and face 

Pass in beauty and in grace 

Green and graceful branches waving, 
Golden sunshine richly laving.— 

List! the motion heard unseen, 

When its mossy sides between 

Softly glides a streamlet slow, 

Lending lulling murmurs low.— 

List! a tone familiar, mild, 

Blending—* husband—home—our child.” 


Yea, Love is more than spirit ; it is soul ; 
For it is God’s own essence pure: and that 
It then did glide into my soul, and held 
Me with its power distent ; far spreading out 
My being till it touched all time and space, 
Creation and eternity, I rose— 
And knelt; knelt lowly on a rock that lay 
Firm bedded in the marge. Then turned my face 
Towards the o’erarching face of heaven above, 
And dipping of the water with my hand, 
I thrice did cast it upward, and did thrice 
Behold th’ outspreading drops—lit with a blaze 
Of gem-light in the high moon’s glance—ascend 
In sacrificial fire of Heaven’s own gift,— 
My soul’s oblation to the Beautiful ; 
My worship’s sacrifice to God the Soul ! 


Incredulity is not wisdom, but the worst kind 
of folly. It is folly, because it causes ignorance 
and mistake, with all the consequents of these ; 
and it is very bad, as being accompanied with 
disingenuity, obstinacy, rudeness, uncharitablenese, 
and the like bad dispositions ; from which credu- 
ss the other extreme sort of folly, is exempt. 
— Barrow. 
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LITERATURE. 


MR. GAYARRE’S ROMANCE OF LOUISIANA.* 


Mr. Gayarzz is the author of a history of the 
State of Louisiana in the French lan 
and has that feeling for his subject which an 
actual participation in his topic may be sup- 
po to promote in a generous mind—for he 
borne the office of Secretary of the State, 
and only failed from the accident of ill health 
to be its representative in the United States 
Senate. He is a man of sensibility and lively 
imagination, through which he exhibits, in the 
present work, the romantic legend and early 
adventure in the founding of his state. He is 
an ardent friend of the tic and chivalrous, 
qualities which he takes for evidence, to a con- 
siderable extent, of historic truth—as in his 
more than half-inclination to credit the wondrous 
love story of the Princess Charlotte, the wife of 
- — ~s of Peter the Great, Alexis. 
i e groundwork of an unhappy marriage 
and the brutality of the iechapily-thans are 
difficulties in this story, at every turn, beyond 
the omnipotence of love. To believe it you 
must credit that the Friar’s artifice with Juliet, 
the seeming death and entombment, was prac- 
— on the wife Pei the Prince at St. Peters- 
urgh, to h e reviving corse to the dis- 
pe ered colony on the Mississippi, 
to the swamps and bayous of which the ladie’s 
German lord had taken himself, and where the 
lady one afternoon drops in upon him as he is, 
of course, not hunting, catching fish, or clear- 
ing timber, but seated in a deep reverie survey- 
ing her picture. It is a pretty romance, such 
as poets, and the common people are poets to 
this extent, have feigned of courts and kin 
and it loses nothing in Mr. Gayarre’s handing. 
Pity that he should be compelled to close it 
with this historic memorandum :—* The par- 
ticulars of this adventure are found in many 
memoirs of the epoch, and in the notes and 
papers of Duclos: but Lévesque, in his History 
of Russia, Grimm, in his Correspondence, and 
the sceptic Voltaire, in a letter which he pub- 
lished on the 19th Feb., 1781, deny the truth 
of the story as being too improbable. How- 
ever, the experience of centuries teaches us 
tha* nothing is more probable than improba- 
bilities; and must it not be inferred that there 
was some foundation for the romantic inei- 
dents I have recorded, when they assumed such 
a substantial shape as to become a subject of 
serious controversy with men of the highest 
distinction?” The same foundation col if 
admitted, considerably enlarge the area of his- 


tory. 

it Mr. Gayarre is loath to spoil a good 
story, it is not to be denied that his popular 
lectures have, with certain obvious defects of 
coloring, much value for their historic spirit 
and discrimination. His selection of material 
is picturesque and to the point. He sees in 
the early annals of conquest and settlement 
what the true historian must discover of state 
causes and consequences and of individual 
character. He presents us with a continuous 
map of events, and what is of no little im- 
portance, breaks down for the mass of the 
people the barrier which has hitherto separated 
them from any knowledge or sympathy with 
the persevering colonists of the South West. 
This book must be widely read. It is one of 
the most attractive volumes of late iseued from 
the And when the novel reader has 
wondered over its surprising tales of love and 
in and the more judicious reader has 
orgiven the excesses and shortcomings of its 
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occasionally inflated style for the honest mean- 
ing and ori perceptions discoverable 
everyw will both find that they 
have added <andinshiy to their knowledge of 
real events, and have acquired a permanent in- 
terest in the more serious criticism of the his- 
torian. 
While reading this volume we are informed 
in the correspondence of the Herald that an 
important discovery of manuscripts bearing on 
this very history of Louisiana has just taken 
place at Rome. It is said to be a collection of 
twenty-five pga ay chiefly belonging to the 
library of Dominican Monks, which are 
filled with the missionary reports of the 
Spanish, French, and Italians, from the whole 
ion of the Mississippi Valley, the Canadas, 
and Florida. One of the writers accompanied 
De Soto and another La Salle on their memo- 
rable expeditions! If this report is not ex- 
aggerated, and the narrative of these writers 
corresponds at all with the ce grregen of 
their Po it will be one of the rarest 
historical discoveries yet made for our 
early annals. What a fine field for the labor 
and enthusiasm of Mr. Gayarre ! 

There is one point which may be worthy of 
notice in to the treatment of the Ro- 
mance of History. It is the impolicy of label- 
ling and pointing out for the benefit of the 
poet and dramatist, the most suitable themes 
and subjects. It would be better for this pur- 
pose that the topics should be veiled in a par- 
tial obscurity. The imagination will not work 
when its task is cut out and prescribed. It 
must make its own discoveries of fact and 
material, and obey its own laws. It is only 
the hack writer who will turn out so many 

ards of romance on the most available topics. 

e imagination is better fed by half-hints and 
suggestions. It needs more rugged nourish- 
ment than this prepared and parcelled farina. 
There are many themes in our history well 
suited to the purposes of the highest literary 
cultivation, which are in danger of being kept 
out of the hands of men of genius by the 
hasty and immature treatment of men of the 
lower sort of talent. A commonplace painter 
or tale writer will spoil for a long time an 
heroic theme ; the impudence of dulness will 
move faster than the solid flight of true genius 
—too fast of itself, without the incentive of 
Mr. Gayarre’s ge guide posts and unerr- 
ing divining rods. e wish there were such 
a thing as tabooing for men of genius some 
half a hundred legends, episodes, and adven- 
tures, brilliantly run over in this lively and 
entertaining volume. 





DE QUINCEY’s CESARS.* 


So long as human nature remains human na- 
ture, the strong will and the stout arm are sure 
to command a certain respect. There is a 
sympathy which leads us to admire the con- 
queror, however much our philosophy or reli- 
gion may condemn him. This is true even of 
the lowest type—the man who surpasses his 
fellows in mere Pa bora strength and agility. 
When Hyer and Sullivan were going to “ pitch 
into” each other, there were plenty of grave 
and serious men, respectable Christians, fathers 
of families, and the like, who took more interest 
in the result of that contest than they would 
have liked to acknowledge even to themselves. 
And he whose daring head and hand have 
made him builder and ruler of an empire, will 
always be the object of admiration and envy, 
no matter how much his rise may have been 
aided by accident, or how ignominious his sub- 
sequent fall may be. But let him have been 








* Louisiana ; its Colonial Historyand Romance. By 
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steadily and uniformly successful through life, 
dying in the full bloom of his success and 
glory; merciful, too, and magnanimous in a 
high degree (according to the standard of con- 
querors, of whom these virtues are not exactly 
the characteristic ones), a finished gentleman 
withal, and, in addition, one of the most emi- 
nent literary men of his generation, one of the 
few masters of composition in his 
it wonderful that one combining all these 
claims to admiration should be admired; that 
he should be called “ the foremost man of all 
the world,” and his name become a proverb of 
glory? ‘We have no hesitation in avowing our 
assent to the popular belief that Julius Cesar 
was a great—a very great man; even though 
Sheridan Knowles has considered it a doubtful 
uestion, and one worthy of being argued in 
ee debate among schoolboys. 


Still, it must never be forgotten that the ex- 
ploits of a conquering emperor, while they im- 
mortalize his own glory, are essentially tempora- 
ry in their effect, and ultimately fatal to his peo- 
ple. The monarch who establishes a despotism 
upon free institutions, wielding with his single 
arm the power acquired under those institu- 
tions, can produce astounding results while the 
original impetus lasts. Ferdinand and the 
Spanish monarchy supply a striking instance 
of this in modern history ; and looking at the 
relations of Cesar to Rome in this light only, 
we might be justified in adopting the bold, 
sensuoxs metaphor of De Quincey, that he 
made a woman of the virgin republic. But 
casting an eye forward to her after destiny, we 
might continue the figure, and say that the new 
condition forced spon her was not the perma- 
ment and honorable prosperity of the wife, but 
the transitory and vicious exaltation of the 
mistress. The exploits which mark the first 

neration of a free government subdued to 
Sccostionn, cannot continue to be repeated, 
because the vital and creative Pg ag: which 
liberty supplied is extinguished with liberty ; 
its posthumous influence, when exhausted, has 
nothing to replace it. This would necessarily 
happen even if the original despot could be 
endowed with Methuselah’s term of life; as it 
is, the all but inevitable degeneracy of his suc- 
cessors fearfully accelerates the national down- 
fall. If it be true that there is a vast difference 
between the men who bring forth revolutions 
and the men whom revolutions bring forth, 
still greater is the discrepancy between the 
founders and the inheritors of empire. And 
while the executive head of a free people, be he 
President, Consul, Constitutional King, or what 
he may, forms but a portion, and that not the 
most important one, of the government, so that 
a deficiency on his part is not necessarily ruin- 
ous or deeply injurious to the community, the 
head of a despotism is the government: if he is 
incapable, the government is ineapable. Rome, 
the military and conquering nation, par excel- 
lence, of the world, spreading herself all over the 
world, and living by the very act of extension, 
could not remain stationary, like Russia or 
China: as soon as she ceased to be progres- 
sive, she must of necessity become retrograde ; 
when she ceased to grow she must begin to 
decay. 

It is impossible to read anything of De 
Quincey’s without interest ; it seems difficult 
to rise from a perusal of these papers on the 
Cesars without a feeling very like disappoint- 
ment. He aims at being the philosophic rather 
than the critical or dramatic historian. Now it 
is by these two other sorts that we think the 
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history of Rome can best be told: her regal - 
legendary period by a Niebuhr; ber empire by 
a Michelet or a Macaulay; her republic by 










































































some rare compound of the two, like the man 
who would tive been the Roman historian 
had he not been cut off in his prime—Arnold. 
These sketches, moreover, are too sketchy ; 
deficient in fulness and rotundity: rather re- 
views of history than history itself; and even 
as reviews wanting in completeness. But they 
are lively and well reasoned, make pleasant 
reading, and are occasionally suggestive to the 
student. 





MERRYWEATHER’S ANTIQUITIES.* 


A reaper who is ambitious of a tolerable 
mastery of history, must consult many works 
in the prosecution of his task which are not 
set down in that department of literature in 
the catalogues. He needs an acquaintance 
with the spirit as well as the facts of the times, 
otherwise he is as one who knows man ana- 
tomically, compared to the philosopher who 
knows the mind of man, the God-given spirit as 
well as the dust which unto dust returns. 

For modern periods, this knowledge is to be 
sought in the novelists, the letter and memoir 
writers—those kind individuals who have dis- 
played themselves in night-gown and slip- 

rs for the benefit of the publie—turned their 
foibles inside out, exhibited all their weak- 
le and Mr. 
themselves 


nesses, and, like Horace Wal 
Secretary Pepys, immortaliz 
thereby. 

When we travel further back from our own 
times, we miss these aids. Such as remain 
are to be found only in rare folios or costly 
reprints, and when found are not always easy 
to “make a note of,” with the dim knowledge 
most readers have of medieval Latin, Anglo- 
Saxon, or even early English. A “middle 
man” to translate or condense is as indispensa- 
ble as a cicerone to a backwoodsman in Rome ; 
and for such aid does the author before us 
present himself. ‘The period he has chosen is 
the Middle Ages; a time which, though one 
of great achievement in many things, was defi- 
cient in classic historians, for those most ena- 
mored of monkish life would not claim that 
title for the old chroniclers, An age which 
contains the germ of our modern life—an a 
when the soil of the world lay fallow be- 
tween the effete vegetation of heathendom 
and the vigorous uprising of Christian liberty, 
needs, however, no enforcement of its claim to 
interest. 

Mr. Merryweather has gathered together, 
from stores of curious reading, a number 
of facts as amusing as they are noteworthy. 
He gives you nojdetail of dry statistics, but 
downright good stories, such as Yorick might 
have “ set the table in a roar” with, on festive 
days at Elsinore. 

e shall, however, choose something of a 
more homelike and wellnigh contemporary in- 
terest. We Manhattanese are apt to imagine 
ourselves not only far removed from barba- 
rism, but further 
pe the following incident might easily have 

een paralleled, in all but its tragic termina- 

tion, in Broadway, within the memory of in- 
dividuals much less venerable than “ the oldest 
inhabitant.” 

Speaking of the filthy and disorderly con- 
dition of city streets, the author says: “The 
inhabitants, and even the butchers threw the 
offal in the streets, and swine revelled unmo- 
lested in the gutters. In Paris, a French prince 
of the royal blood was killed by a fall from 
his horse, in consequence of a sow running 
between the animal’s legs. An order was 
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ge|A comPLETE and well executed 


an most of our neighbors; | has 
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issued to prohibit them from wallowing in the 

streets; but the order, it is said, ex- 
cited the anger of the monks of the Abbey of 
St. re be — og mee had 
enjo ivilege of turning their swine 
into the publie th ; the monks 
urged their plea with such pertinacity that it 
was found necessary to t them an exclu- 
sive right of sending their pigs about town 
without molestation; only requiring that the 
holy fathers should turn out with bells 
upon their necks.” 

Whether the pertinacity with which these 
most decidedly unclean quadrupeds kept their 

und in Manhattan, was owing to the exer- 
tions of a Hibernian — Pd St. —s 
with a monastic upper part 
the city, and of w oo the city fathers stood in 
mysterious awe, would be a nice subject of 
speculation for the newspapers, were they as 
eloquent as we remember them to have been on 
this once absorbing topic. We cannot, while 
on this topic, forbear our mite of histo- 
rical research, although we are not sure but 
that we should reserve it for rw Soa 
Society. A late peregrination us to 
upper wards of the city, and there, in a muddy, 
unpaved street, with an appropriate remy oe 
of Milesian shanties, we saw what we believe 
to have been the Last of the Pigs. O Bar- 
num, call forth thy myrmidons, snatch this in- 
teresting relic from obscurity, cultivate the 
known intellectual faeulties of his race, exhi- 
bit hin—his powers ripened by education—to 
the ardent gaze of the American public, ever 
ready at thy call with the needful quarter ; and 
having blandly grunted through his remaining 
years, save him from —— sausage men for 
that apotheosis of glory, the show-cases of thy 
Museum. 

We have wandered from our subject, and 
as it is rather too late to back, will, with a 
closing commendation of Mr. Merryweather to 
the reader, part from him without further 
ceremony. 





e WATERMAN’S CHANCERY DIGEST.* 


igest of 
Chancery Decisions, such as this elaborate 
work of Mr. Waterman, is always an invalua- 
ble aid to legal investigations, and under the 
new system of practice in this State is render- 
ed more than ever indispensable, inasmuch as 
the old distinction between law and equity is 
done away with, and the whole range of equity 
learning may be made subsidiary to the pur- 
poses of almost every suit. The Court of 
Chancery in this State survived long enough 
as a separate branch of the judiciary to perfect 
the system of which it was the practical expo- 
nent and enforcer, and to give a distinct and 
high character to the equity jurisprudence of 
the State. Throughout country, in al- 
most every State where the Court of ery 

been organized upon the model of the 
English system, it has proved itself adapted to 
the spirit of our institutions, and has secured 
a high reputation; but in a majority of the 
States equity powers are conferred upon the 
Supreme Court, and the separate organization 
of the Chancery is unknown. This blended 
system of law and equity appears to be the most 
approved in the Uni tates, but this does 
not by any means do away with the distine- 
tions between the two, or render less useful 
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and ne the oat 8 - the gd deci- 
sions. e con , it bri t learnin 
into more constant use and acer. . 

The very interesting Introductory Essa 
prefixed to the present work gives an histori. 
cal sketch of the Court of Chancery from its 
origin in the days of the Roman emperors 
down to the recent but for ever past era of 
Chancellor Walworth, to whom, as one of the 
relics of an abolished jurisprudence, this Digest 
is dedicated. 

The Chancellor in remote times was only a 
chief seribe or secretary; and in some of the 
European states officers whose only duty it is 
to transeribe records or perform duties analo- 
gous to those of our judicial clerks, are digni- 

with the imposing title of “ Cancellarius” 
or Chancellor. The writer once had an 
amusing instance of this in his own persona! 
experience, Happening to be at Messina in 
the island of Sicily and very anxious to leave 
in a steamer which was about starting for 
Naples, he was informed at the office of the 
steamer that he must wait a week or ten days 
in order to comply with certain regulations of 






the port i mo passports. This was a 
rovoking delay. "Wee there no way of avoid- 
ing it? mebody suggested that perhaps an 


application to the Chancellor might procure a 
nsation, and accordingly to the Chancel- 
lor’s house at seven o’clock in the morning we 
went, surprised that functionary in his robe de 
chambre, and petitioned him in the most elo- 
uent manner not for a ne exeat, but an exen/. 
e Chancellor was a grave man, and the 
writer, shutting his eyes so far as a few ques- 
tionable engravings which adorned his cham- 
bers were concerned, fancied that he beheld 
the Sicilian counterpart of the American Wal- 
worth. A timely hint, however, from the 
valet de place who acted as solicitor for the 
petitioner and also as amicus curiae, to the 
effeet that it would be well to give the Chan- 
= 8g a dollar, — aa ag 2 confidence in 
the integrity of the insular judiciary, The 
dollar > forthcoming and the Chancellor 
was ble, the detention was dispensed 
with, and the traveller’s petition granted after 
a vast deal of chirography on several sheets of 
paper of uncommon size and stiffness, suited 


to the dignity of a Chancellor in any part of 
the ona: The favor was, wenn) tle 
ent on the fiat of a certain Prefect to whom 
we hurried with the Chancellor’s documents, 
and to whom it was evident a further douceur 
was expedient. Having bought up the Chan- 
cellor with a dollar, the writer thought half 
that sum quite enough for the Prefect ; great, 
however, was the consternation of the valet de 
place on discovering what the indiscreet Ame- 
rican had done; the Prefect, who was the 
head man in the place and able to send us all 
into Sicilian dungeons, we had put off with 
fifty cents, while to the Chancellor, who (as it 
then for the first turned out) was a mere secre- 
tary and underling, we had given twice that 
sum! We were glad to get off before the 
dreadful discrepaney was discovered, and no 
wonder, after escaping from the consequences 
of so rash an act, we sailed safely through 
Seylla and Charybdis on our voyage to 
Naples. 

In England, however, the Chancellor has 
always been a great personage, and the Court 
of Chancery a high tribunal. The notion of 
Equity as distinguished from laf is not a very 
simple one, except to those who are acquaint- 
ed with the working of the English common 
law, and its harsh and inflexible rules. The 
relief to which parties were entitled, and 
which owing to those rules they were unable 
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to obtain by recourse to the common law 
remedies, the Court of Cha granted, 
where it was equitable to do 80. us, in its 
origin, the Equity system seemed to demand a 
separate tribunal 


from the common law courts, | /4™p 


and a central power for its administration. 
But as the is now developed, enlarged, 
and perfected, there seems to be no incompati- 
bility in giving to the courts of common law 
an original equity jurisdiction, so that the ends 
of justice may be obtained by suitors legally 
uitably if their cause of action can be 
maintained upon either of these grounds. 
Only six states in the Union, Delaware, 
Maryland, Mississippi, New Jersey, South 
Carolina, and Tennessee, appear now to have 


a Chancery organization entirely distinct from 
the Common Law courts ; in the others, Equity 
powers are for the most part confe on 


the Common Law courts, or, as in this State, the 
distinction between law and equity is nomi- 
nally abolished. Mr. Waterman has compiled 
his Digest, not from the distinct Chancery Re- 
ports of each State, but from all the Reports 
containing cases involving the consideration 
and decision of questions of equity, and the 
three volumes thus present the condensed _re- 
sults of American Equity jurisprudence. The 
convenient arrangement of the Digest, the 
great labor and pains bestowed in its pre 
tion both by the present Editor and the late 
Mr. Dunlap, under whose superintendence it 
was first commenced, and the comprehensive 
and important field it covers, commend it to 
the profession as a most valuable and indispen- 
sable work. 





THE VOLCANO DIGGINGS.* 


Tuts, we gather from intimations in the volume 
itself, is the first work of a young lawyer in 


search of practice in California: and it has the 
characteristics which might be expected : fresh- 
ness genuine interest: a ready, onward, 


and, at times, less style: and a vivid re- 
production of scenes and objects in their first 
vivid impressions. We did not need any 


avowal from the author’s own lips that his fa- 
vorite pastime is the study of character: we 
see it, almost at a in the very first pages 
of the book; and his personages are no doubt 
drawn from actual observation and acquaint- 
ance. We are pretty sure there is or has been 
just such a negro as Memnon: and we are 
quite as confident that the dialogue between 
master and man not only discloses the ran- 
dom plans or no-plans of California adventur- 
ers, but is an actual transcript of a real discus- 
sion of the kind :— 


“ Such, then, had been the principle upon which I 
had carelessly jogged along ; but now, as the road 
became more broken, and I saw the distant moun- 
tains turning from blue to brown, and noticed from 
time to time the various trails which led from the 
main road, I became conscious that it was time to 
enter upon some determination in regard to my 
destination, and that I should therefore lose no 
time in making such inquiries as might lead to a 
selection of the most proper and available locality. 
Apparently such thoughts began to confuse the 
mind of Memnon ; for, after eyeing me steadily for 
some minutes, he dropped the reins on the neck of 
his steed, ceased whistling in the midst of a de- 
plorably doleful strain, and inquired— 

“* Where we go now, sar?’ 

«To the mines, of course, I answered, endea- 
voring to counterfeit an ease of manner which 
might give the impression that everything had 
already been satisfactorily determined upon. 

“* Yes, yes ; but what mine, sar?” he responded, 
not at all deceived by my ill-disguised assumption. 

*The Volcano ngs: a Tale of California Law. 
By a Member of the . New York: J.8. Redfield. 





‘Good many mines here! See man from Mauke- 
lumne, hab six-ounce lump ” 

«“<« Ah? well, then, to the Maukelumne we— 
« ¢ See ’noder man from Calaveras hab ten-ounce 


p 
. 


“To be sure! I always thought that the Cala- 


veras— 

«« Man from Tuolumne hab no lumps, but dust 
—good many ounces!’ 

“*Indeed? Well, after all, I don’t know but 
what the Tu—’ 
“¢ See ’noder man from the Tuolumne hab neber 
a cent.’ 
«¢ Well, well!’ I said, rather coming down in 
my tone, as I heard this last bit of mining experi- 
ence, ‘ we'll find out where to go. And we'll ask 
that man under the tree ; he may give us some in- 
formation.’” 


The story has, in its variety of character and 
honest simplicity of narrative, the charm of 
being delivered by a chronicler who has “astory 
to tell,” with many picturesque touches in 
lan and description, which denote the 
sym tic eye and sensitive heart of the 
poetical observer. 

Altogether “the Diggings” is, on its own 
guarantee, one of the most honest, unaffected, 
and truthful portraits we have yet had of Life 
atthe Mines. Not only that, in its readiness 
and freedom, it indicates that the writer has 


para-} other books in him with which he should not 


hesitate to favor the public. The name of the 
author (Leonard Kipp, Esq., of Albany) asso- 
ciates him with character and talents of the 
first ne already familiar to the American 


pub: 





MR. JACKSON’S POEMS.* 


To any man who inclines to doubt the poeti- 
cal capabilities of the Southern section of the 
Union (and such, we believe, there are), we 
would confidently hand this volume, and ask 
him to peruse its opening verses. Of the va- 
riety and excellence in measure and thought of 
many of these pieces, we might speak at 

The faith and confidence with which the author 
seizes upon the subjects around him, and gives 
utterance to the home-born sentiments of his 
experience 2nd position, are an eminent recom- 
mendation—which confers on the work the 
right of admission to the book-shelf of every 
true American. As a conclusive testimony to 
the merits of Mr. Jackson, we take pleasure 
in presenting the introductory stanzas :— 


MY FATHER. 


As die the embers on the hearth, 
And o’er the floor the shadows fall, 
And creeps the chirping cricket forth, 
And ticks the death-watch in the wall, 
I see a form in yonder chair 
That grows beneath the waning light : 
There are the wan, sad features—there 
The pallid brow and locks of white. 


My Fartuer! when they laid thee down, 
And heaped the clay upon thy breast, 
And left thee sleeping all alone 
Upon thy narrow couch of rest, 
I know not why I could not weep, 
The soothing drops refused to roll, 
And oh! that grief is wild and deep, 
Which settles tearless on the soul. 


But when I saw thy vacant chair, 
Thine idle hat upon the wall, 

Thy book—the pencilled passage where 
Thine eye had rested last of all— 

The tree beneath whose friendly shade 
Thy trembling feet had wandered forth, 

The very prints those feet had made 
When last they feebly trod the earth. 





* Tallulah, and other Poems. By Henry R. Jackson. 
r. 





Savannah: John M. Coope 











And thought, while countless ages fled, 
Thy vacant seat would vacant stand— 
Unworn thy hat—thy book unread— 
Effaced thy footsteps from the sand ; 
And widowed in this cheerless world, 
The heart that gave its love to thee: 
Torn like the vine whose tendrils curled 
More closely round the falling tree. 


Oh! Father! then for her and thee 
Gushed madly forth the scorching tears; 
And oft, and long, and bitterly 
Those tears have gushed in later years ; 
For as the world grows cold around, 
And things take on their real hue, 
*Tis sad to learn that love is found 
Alone above the stars with you. 





Woman: her Diseases and Remedies. A Se- 
ries of Letters to his Class, by Charles D. Meigs, 
M.D. Second Edition, enlarged and revised. 
Philadelphia: Blanchard & Lea.—A foreign cor- 
respondent of one of our papers has remarked the 
general decline of outward marks of respect and 
the forms of politeness which he considers to be 
everywhere noticeable in Europe, and especially in 
France. There, he says, a gentleman enters a café 
without raising his hat to the dame de comptoir ; 
and in conversation his sentences are no longer 
peppered with monsieur or madame ; but still the 
politeness of the heart which prompts these out- 
ward signs is still as evident asever. The French- 
man is still ready to be put to considerable trouble 
to direct a stranger, or to benefit him in any simi- 
lar way. The elaborate work before us would 
seem to prove that a similar change is going on in 
the world of letters. The formalities of a bygone 
age are not maintained in its pages. Not that 
there are no words of learned Jength and thunder- 
ing sound, for, on the contrary, Dr. Meigs has been 
mach ridiculed for his affectations in this matter ; 
but the gravity of the Professor and almost the 
formidable appearance of the savan are entirely 
absent. The author appears in a friendly manner 
and chats with his readers in a quiet way, occa- 
sionally getting a little excited on some abstruse 
point, especially when fighting over some old 
battle ; but throughout all maintaining the charac- 
ter of a first rate, clever fellow. The Dr. has 
been blamed by some of the sticklers for form and 
etiquette for this deviation from established forms, 
but as we think undeservedly. The end which he 
desired was to impress his facts most strongly 
upon the minds of his readers, and if this was the 
way in which he could do it, surely he had the 
privilege of doing it any way that he wished. 
None deny the excellence of the contents. They 
are the views now universally accepted by the pro- 
fession everywhere. A popular work on this sub- 
ject has long been desired out of the profession. 
Mankind, and more especially womankind, will 
read such books. Dr. Dewees’s numerous publica- 
tions have been very generally selected. But 
these are now somewhat behind the times. Dr. 
Meigs’s works, from their evident popular charac- 
ter, so little scholastic and abstruse, will soon, we 
think, supplant in the public estimation those of his 
able predecessors. A good treatise of this kind is 
far better than a poor physician, and we can confi- 
dently recommend this work of the distinguished 
Philadelphia professor as devoid of all quackery 
and eminently scientific. It is dedicated to the 
pupils of his class in the Jefferson Medical 
College. 


The Dream Chintz. Boston: Munroe & Co. 
—Miss Planché’s new story is, we think, the best 
she has yet published. With all the geniality of 
her former ones, it possesses more force and more 
originality. The principal character in the book 
is an Idiot Boy, brought up by a kind sister, with 
such tender care as to be entirely ignorant of the 
deficiencies of his mental condition. Without the 
responsibilities of reason, he has escaped its cares 
in the discrimination of good and evil. In his 
simple life, all that he meets is good. His talk is 
all of fairies and flowers—of the poetry of Nature. 
A poor artist, a resident of the same village, is a 
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competitor for the prize offered for a chintz pat- 
tern. In the kindness of his heart he is a frequent 
companion of the Idiot Boy; and a ramble with 
him, with which the book opens, sends the artist 
back to his room with a whirl of fantastic images 
dancing through his mind. He falls i 


asleep—his 
fancies fal] into more regular shape, and he awakes 
with a wondrous dream chintz pattern in his head, 


which he delays not to put in enduring shape on 
paper. 


The Artist is in love with the good sister; but 
for the crosses of true love, and the manner in 
which the youth finally secures both prizes, we 
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CATALOGUE RAISONNE 
OF BOOKS NOT REPRINTED HERE. 
(Prepared from the Best Authorities.) 

A Year on the Punjaub Frontier in 1848-9. 
By Major Herbert B. Edwardes, C.B., H.E.1.C. 
Two vols. Bentley.—This book very exactly 
answers to the public character of its author—and 
for this, and other reasons, is doubtless a 
genuine composition. With a little dash of display 
and bravado, but frank, fearless, and unmisgiving, 
it recounts that rapid and brilliant series of suc- 
cesses in diplomacy and war which have given the 












young officer so high a position in the confidence 
of his employers, and the esteem of his country- 
men. It is full of matter and variety. Into it are 
crowded the peaceful conquest of an Affghan val- 
ley and two independent tribes, escape from many 
desperate attempts at assassination, and the glories 
of three pitched battles, two sieges, and innumera- 
ble skirmishes—pretty full occupation for a single 
year in the Punjaub! Yet, it is a book that we 
can read with a perfect reliance on the manly and 
honorable aspiration with which it closes —* Very 
earnestly do I hope that all my future life may be 


must refer the reader to the dainty little volume 
iteelf, which will furnish him a pleasanter hour's 
reading than he is likely to have had for a long 
time. 

Messrs. Arrteton have added to their select 
stock of fiction for the drawing-room and ladies’ 
library, two new republications of more than usual 
interest—Nathalie, by Julia Kavanagh, author 
of “Women in France,” a tale of French life in 
the country, the picturesque and sketchy style of 
the opening of which promises well; and Rose 
Douglas: or, the Autobiography of a Minister's 
Daughter, by an anonymous hand, which is oue 
of the gentlest and most purely written books we 
have recently met with. It has the air of a genuine 
autobiography, feminine and rural ; full of observ- 
ant pictures of domestic life and character, in 
which the traits and accompaniments of the Scot- 
tish manse are portrayed with felicity. We are 
carried from this pastoral home to worldly town 
life, to return, however, with the heroine to the 
scenes of her youth. Our lady readers will 
not regret making the acquaintance of Rose 


Peace.” ‘There is much more in it than the self- 
glorification (however well founded and just) of a 
successful fighter of battles. Shrewd and states- 
manlike appreciation of character and motives, 
graphic impressions of external pictures, capital 
descriptive writing about tribes and countries little 
known, and a feeling for humor as well as no 
inconsiderable eloquence, impart an interest to it 
ee of its personal adventure or military 
detail. 























given to the less glorious but more useful arts of 





Douglas. 


Joun P. Jewetr & Co. have issued the third 
volume of Grote’s History of Greece, with the 
development of the legal system of Solon and the 
narrative, full of interest in philosophical detail, of 
the colonial and commercial relations of the 


Greeks. 


Purwam’s last issue of the excellent library 
edition of the Cooper novels, is the Mediterranean 
Sea story of Elba and the adjacent coast, Wing- 


and- Wing, with its striking variety of nauticals 
Fiench, British, and American. 


Tatus, Wittovensy & Co have issued of 
their popular serials parts 21-27 of Horne’s 
22-31 of Tony Jo- 
hannot’s liberally illustrated edition—the best 
now in general circulation—of Don Quizote. 


Napoleon Buonaparte ; 


Parts 14 and 15 of Fleetwood’s Life of Christ 


Nor is this lessened by such personal revelations 
as it contains. The result to which Major Ed- 
wardes’s experience has brought him is valuable 
evidence as to the means by which he has obtained 
success. In his comparatively brief but very stir- 
ring life he has come to the conclusion at which 
Burke arrived at the close of his great but sorrow- 


“ better than we think it.” It is worth knowing 
that the maxim on which this gallant and success- 
ful young soldier always acted was, that the man 
who cannot trust others is, by his own showing, 
untrustworthy himself. Having occasion in many 
critical: emergencies to place absolute faith in even 


’ 


us throughout the book how nobly it was deserved, 
and how useless he should have been without it. 
Nevertheless, it is also to be confessed that there 


in large typ and on fine: paper, a Companion for | 2°° occasions when all the faith and fairness in the 


the Family Bible. 


Labor Lost. 


Joun Tatts & Co. have commenced the publi- 
cation in colored lithography of a Scripture Na- 
tural History for Youth. The size is a square 
The illustrations are abundant, and of 


octavo. 
a class always favorites with the young. 


Part 19 of Hueston’s Illustrated Bible com- 
mences the New Testament and includes the 
whole of St. Matthew, with a portion of St. 


Mark 


Part 18 of Garricur’s Iconographie Encyclo- 
pedia introduces us to various forms of living and 
historic Architecture, temple building, with the 


types of Assyria, Egypt, Greece, &c. The im- 
pressions of the plates are excellent, faithfully pre- 


serving the detail. The letter press includes a 


portion of the second volume relating to Natural 
History. 
A happy lot must sure be his, 
‘The lord, not slave of things, 
Who values life by what it is, 
And not by what it brings. —Joun Sreruine. 





Parts 10 and 11 of Bain- 
bridge’s Scripture History for the Young; and 
Part 9 of Halliwell’s Complete Works of Shak- 
speare, which with its clean text and acute notes 
and commentary puts in its claim among the fore- 
most of the numerous publishing enterprises built 
up on the great dramatist. The present number 
contains the notes to Much Ado about Nothing, | 
with the Introduction and four acts of Love's 


world might hardly be expected to avail much in 
India. Indeed the Lieutenant seems to have 
achieved his profoundest arts of diplomacy when 
uttering nothing but the simple truth—just as Lord 
Malmesbury tells us happened to him at the court 
of Queen Catherine. “ Asiatics,” he frankly re- 
marks in one part of his book, “ are never more 
completely deceived than by the truth. Seldom 
telling it themselves, they as seldom believe it 
when it is told; and Rajah after Rajah, Prince 
after Prince, in Hindoostan, has lost his dominions 
by suspiciously running into war when the British 
had assured him of peace.” Gladly, however, do 
we find ourselves returning to that faith of our 
author’s, not the less to be reposed in, which sur- 
vived every one of his experienees ; and with the 
help of which he tells us that all through life he 
has still found something good wherever he has 
found man, and nothing “barren from Dan to 
Beersheba.” 

His object in writing the present record of “a 
busy year, on an important frontier, in a country 
and at a crisis which have excited the national 
attention of Englishmen,” he describes to have been 
threefold. He wished naturally to contribute his 
“ mite of local knowledge” to the world’s common 
stock, in telling what he learnt about the countries 
beyond the Indus in his year of labor on the Pun- 
jaub frontier, “ with never any certainty of life for 
four-and-twenty hours.” Also he wished to give 
us here at home an insight into the actual life and 
labors of an Indian political officer, which have 





























ful career—that human nature, black or white, is 


the rudest and wildest of the human race, he shows 
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frequently much higher aims, and take in a wider 
range of service and distinction, than falls to the 
lot of officers age Savor reery to armies on the 
march. Above all, he wished to put on record a 
vietory which, in that political character, as one of 
the assistants to the Resident of Lahore, and in the 
interest of the Sikh nation after the second Sikh 
war and occupation of the Punjaub, he was enabled 


very | to obtain, without shedding blood, “ over the wild 


valley of Bunnoo”—when by simply balancing 
races and creeds, and penetrating each with salu- 
tary dread of the other, he completed the subjuga- 
tion of two warlike and independent Mahommedan 
tribes, and peacefully settled a quarrel that bad 
lasted a quarter of a century. Major Edwardes 
adds that so little is this service known—from his 
having become suddenly involved at the close of 
it in the more stirring Mooltan rebellion, and thus 
prevented from drawing up an official report of his 
political mission and its gratifying result—that to 
this moment he has never even been thanked by his 
own Government for the service: “ Yet I was not 
willing that it should be altogether forgotten ; and 
that is one object of this book.”—(Lendon Exa- 
miner. 





LITERARY GossIP. 

Tue London Atheneum of March 15, in a 
notice of our recent remarks on International 
Copyright, intimates that it rests with us on this 
side of the Atlantic to take effective action on the 
question. We are very willing to admit the re- 
sponsibility. Our suggestions had reference to the 
manner of making the appeal. We wish to see 
it brought to the test of a diplomatic correspond- 
ence, in which we conceive the interests of both 
England and America to be so equally divided 
that either side may take the initiative with pro- 
priety. With respect to an expression of opinion 
on the subject by the authors of All Nations, to 
be assembled at the coming Fair, we hold it to be 
every way desirable. It is an opportunity of as- 
serting a most important practical truth, of the 
value of the unity and co-operation of literary 
juterests throughout the world, which should not 
be suffered to pass unimproved. If the opportu- 
nity arises, as it must, we trust the representatives 
of American literature, in its different depart- 
ments, in London next month, will not be want- 
ing in a dignified and manly statement of the 
question. 

Prof. Henry Reed has just closed a course of 
lectures in Philadelphia on topics of English 
Literature, the interest of which may be under- 
stood from the programme which we republish, 
with the hope that our New York readers may 
yet have an opportunity of listening to the volume 
of matter, of which this is the index. We know 
of no more graceful addition to the next course of 
our Societies into whose plans such things enter, 
than would be the repetition of Mr. Dana's 
ae on Shakspeare, with this course of Prof. 


I. English Sacred Literature—prose and 
poetry. Sacred Allegory. Moral Uses of Tragic 
Poetry. Elegiac Poetry: Tennyson’s “ In Me- 
moriam.” 

Il. The Literature of Wit and Humor: Use 
and Abuse of those Faculties—their Moral Cul- 
ture and Limits. Illustrated by the early and the 
later English Literature. Swift, Addison, Charles 
Lamb, Sydney Smith, Southey, &c., &c. 

Ill. The Literature of Letter-Writing. His- 
torical Letters (Public Letters of Washington and 
of Wellington). Private Letters. Early English 
Letters: Sixteenth Century, the Paston Letters ; 
the Seventeenth Century, Howell’s Letters and 
Lady Russell’s; Eighteenth Century, Lord Ches- 
terfield’s, Horace Walpole’s, Gray’s, Cowper's, 
and others; Nineteenth Century, Walter Scott's, 
Byron’s, Southey’s, and others. 

IV. “ Tae Pretvpe”—Wordsworth’s Autobio- 
graphical Poem. The Influence of Nature on 
the Poet’s Childhood. The Influence of Books. 
ag ado in the Residence in a on = 
in olutionary France. Imagination, how Im- 
paired and Restored, &c. 
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side walls, and from doors at either end, we 
traverse the broad, paved court-yard, until 
we come to the slaughter-houses. They are 
all exactly alike, and adjoin each other, to 
the “number of eight or nine together, in 
blocks of solid building. Let us walk into 
the first. 

It is firmly built and paved with stone. It 
is well lighted, thoroughly aired, and lavishly 
provided with fresh water. It has two doors 
opposite each other; the first, the door by 
which I entered from the main yard; the 
second, which is opposite, epening on another 
smaller yard, where the sheep and calves are 
killed on benches. The pavement of that 
yard, I see, slopes downward to a gutter, for 
its being more easily cleansed. The slaughter- 
house is fifteen feet high, sixteen feet and a 
half wide, and thirty-three feet long. It is 
fitted with a powerful windlass, by which one 
man at the handle can bring the head of an 
ox down to the ground to receive the blow 
from the pole-axe that is to fell him—with 
the means of raising the carcase and keeping 
it suspended during the after-operation of 
dressing—and with hooks on which carcases 
can hang, when completely prepared, without 
touching the walls. Upon the pavement of 
this first stone chamber, lies an ox scarcely 
dead. If I except the blood draining from him, 
into a little stone well in a corner of the pave- 
ment, the place is as free from offence as the 
Place de la Concorde. It is infinitely purer 
and cleaner, I know, my friend the functionary, 
than the Cathedral of Notre Dame. Ha, ha! 
Monsieur is pleasant, but, truly, there is 
reason, too, in what he says. 

I look into another of these slanghter- 
houses. “Pray enter,” says a gentleman in 
bloody boots. “This is a calf I have killed 
this morning. Having a little time upon my 
hands, I have cut and punctured this lace 
pattern in the coats of his stomach. It is 
pretty enough. I did it to divert myself.” “It 
is beautiful, Monsieur the slaughterer!” He 
tells me I have the gentility to say so. 


I look inte rows of slaughter-houses. In 
many, retail dealers, who have come here for 
the purpose, are making ins for meat. 
There is killing enough, certainly, to satiate an 
unused eye; and there are steaming carcases 
enough, to suggest the expediency of a fowl 
and salad for dinner; but, everywhere, there 
is an orderly, clean, well-systematized routine 
of work in progress—horrible work at the 
best, if you please ; but, so much the greater 
reason why it should be made the best of. I 
don’t know (I think I have observed, my name 
is Bull) that a Parisian of the low’ st order is 
particularly delicate, or that his 1.ature is re- 
markable for an infinitesimal infusion of fere- 
city; but, I do know, my potent, grave, and 
common counselling Signors, that he is forced, 
when at this work, to submit himself to a 
thoroughly good system, and to make an Eng- 
lishman very heartily ashamed of you. 

Here, within the walls .f the same abattoir, 
in other reemy and commo.’ous buildings, are 
a place for converting the fat into tallow and 
packing it for market—a place for cleansing 
and scalding calves’ heads and sheep’s feet—a 
use for preparing tri bles and coach- 

ouses for the butchers—innumerable con- 
veniences, aiding in the diminution of offen- 
siveness to its lowest possible point, and the 
raising of cleanliness and supervision to their 
highest. Hence, all the meat that goes out 
of the gate is sent away in clean covered carta. 
And if every trade connected with the 
slaughtering of animals were wie by law 
ta be carried on in the same place, [ doubt, my 
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friend, now reinstated in the cocked hat (whose | and enjoy the magnificent estate which he accu- 
civility these two franes imperfectly acknow- mulated by extortion, and coined out of tears and 


ledge, but appear munificently to repay) destitution. 


whether there could be better regulations than 


those which are carried out at the Abattoir of 


Montmartre. Adieu, my friend, for I am 
away to the other side of Paris, to the Abattoir 
of Grenelle! And there, I find exactly the 
same thing on a smaller seale, with the ad- 
dition of a magniticent Artesian well, and a 
different sort of conductor, in the person of a 
neat little woman with neat little eyes, and a 
neat little voice, who picks her neat little wa 
among the bullocks in a very neat little pair 
of shoes and stockings. 





FINE ARTS. 


OPENING OF THE ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 
Tue opening of the exhibition for the present 
season to an invited company of artists and 
friends of Art, at the Annual Supper, took 

lace on Saturday evening last at the rooms in 
Selene. The guests were numerous, re- 
pounnting liberally the literary and artistic in- 
terests of the city. The occasion was im- 

oved for the interchange of mutual courtesies 

tween the three Art Associations of the city 
—the Academy, the New York Gallery, and 
the Art-Union, represented by their respective 
Presidents, Mr. Durand, Mr. Sturges, and Mr. 
Cozzens—and by the general appeals of several 
of the orators of the evening. Mr: Bellows, 
always — and interesting on these occa- 
sions, made some happy remarks on the desira- 
bleness of a fashion for art in the community, 
with a home knowledge of the material he was 
working upon. Dr. Bethune followed, am 
sustaining the good humor and point of his 
o_o) Other speeches were made, and 

. Durand—the impress of whose refined art 
and character seems to mould the institution— 


was again welcomed by the company. The | ferred 


whole proceedings of evening passed off 
with great good feeling—with the substantial 
support of one of the finest exhibitions of art 
on its walls (of which we shall speak in our 
next) yet presented by this valuable Institution 
to the public. 








FACTS AND OPINIONS 
OF LITERATURE, SOCIETY, AND MOVEMENTS OF THE 
pay. 


Tus New Orleans Courier comments on the 
decease of several millionaires in that city. The 
use of wealth, as well as its accumulation, ap- 
pears an art yet to be understood by our very rich 
men :— Another of the old and wealthy citizens 
of New Orleans is gone; Cornelius Paulding, 
who was quite as well known, and in his habits, 
his notions, and his wealth, much resembled the 
late John MecDonogh and Joseph Fowler. 
They were all bachelors, with numerous con- 
nexions in other states, but living here alone, 
cheerlessly, yet apparently content; having no 
bodily relish for the good things of this world, 
stinting their tables to the point of starvation, 
wearing their clothes to the threads, and doubtless 
would have been as happy as most folks, but for 
the lashing and torturing of the demon of avarice, 
which had fastened its fangs about their heart- 
strings, and tugged at them constantly. One of 
these three men, Joseph Fowler, was a cold, 
selfish, cynical, vulgar man, without a scintilla of 
soul, who lived for himself alone, thinking neither 
of his eufiering kindred in this world, nor of God 
and Eternity. He was the slave of the Almighty 
Dollar all his life, and died, at last, without hav- 
ing the courage to make a will, or the grace to 
make, by publie charities, some expiation for the 
selfishness of his life. His relations, who vainly, 
in his lifetime, implored the crumbs that ‘ fell from 


the rich man’s table,’ will now, it is hoped, receive |} 


John MeDonogh for many years 
| affected a sanctimonious air, and cant, and in all 
his acts professed to have in view ‘the glory of 
God.’ His life was a suspicious commentary on 
these professions. Mr. Peters had indeed made a 
posthumous parade of his having made a dona- 
tion to a public library, but it is well known that 
the portals of his heart were hermetically closed 
to the appeals of humanity. He had but two 
passions—notoriety and accumulation. These he 
pursued through a long, and niggardly, and sinful 
life, and these he exhibited in his will. He clutch- 
ed at his bonds, and titles, and money bags, in his 
dying moments ; and by a will, both silly and in- 
tricate, and fruitful of fraud and controversy—a 
mirror of his character—he sought to control and 
administer them after his death. He cut his 
neglected relations off with a shilling, and be- 
queathed the enormous aggregate of seventy years 
of avarice and cunning to communities that will 
never plant a flower on his grave, or moisten it 
with a tear.—Cornelius Paulding was a better 
man than either of these. He was frigid, penuri- 
ous, and exacting ; but he sometimes gave, and 
gave freely. For many years he had been a mem- 
ber of the Baptist church ; and at various periods, 
after he removed to New Orleans, he provided a 
place of worship for his brethren, and tendered his 
house as a residence for the mivister. Several 
clergymen came to reside with him, but, notwith- 
standing their habits of self-denial, he starved 
them all out. Nordid the church thrive any better 
under his auspices. The church government of 
the Baptists is a pure democracy. All the power 
resides in the members, and even the old preju- 
dice that excludes women from a participation in 
government, is not recognised. All are equals; 
and the minister in that church, out of the pulpit, 


'Y |has no more power than one of his fiock. This 


form of government was not adapted to the dispo- 
sition of Mr. Paulding. He was arbitrary and 
dictatorial ; and the result was, that the Baptists 
in this city, though few in number and poor, pre- 
to worship in obscure places, rather than to 
occupy the splendid church which he sometimes 
propesed to erect for them. Mr. Paulding lived 
long enough to learn a useful lesson from the 
death of John McDonogh. He read the com- 
mentaries of the press upon his unnatural, selfish, 
and litigious will. He has wisely bequeathed the 
bulk of his estate to his impoverished relations ; 
has made generous donations to the Orphan 
Asylum and public schools; and, we rejoice to 
learn, appropriated $30,000 for the Baptists of this 
city.” 

“ The Duke of Wellington at Prayers,” is the 
title of a sketch in the Liverpool Journal, which, 
as containing some details not often before the 
public, and novel to American readers, may be 
worth quoting :—< The Duke of Wellington at- 
tended early morning service in St. James’s Chapel 
on Sunday, 26th Jan., 1851. St. James’s Chapel 
is in the Palace of St. James, London. It is on 
the right as you enter the great gateway, between 
the Color court and Ambassador’s court. It is an 
oblong room, chiefly remarkable for its ceiling, 
whith is flat, and very heavy-looking, being di- 
vided into geometrically-formed compartments, 


re 








Queen Caroline; and her present Majesty and 
Prinee Albert, were all married here. It was in 
this chapel that James II., two days after his bro- 
ther Charles’s death, publicly heard mass. He 
was attended by his life guards, the band of gen- 
tlemen pensioners, several of the nobility, and the 
Knights of the Garter, in the collars of their order 
The Duke of Norfolk, whose office it was to carry 
the sword of state, stopped short at the door, 
which very much disconcerted the King. ‘ My 
lord, he exclaimed, ‘ your would have gone 
further’ The duke quietly retorted,‘ Your Ma- 
 jesty’s father weuld not have gane.so far.’ The 
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royal family do not now regularly frequeut this | 
chapel, since her Majesty has had one constructed 
in Buckingham Palace. There are, however, | 
seats appropriated to the use of the nobility, and 
the covers of all the books bear the gilt impress 


of the royal arms of England. Service is performed |M 


at eight o’clock in the morning (which the duke al- 
ways attends when in town), and twelve o’clock 
at noon. At the latter hour it is chanted by the 


|—Juhn T. Delane, Esq.—Dr. Quin—Charles 
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boys of the Chapei Royal ; “ admittance two shil- 
lings!! For the early service the admittance is 


‘ one shilling !' What an apostolic arrangement ! |—James Haywood, Esq., M. P.—Lieutenant 
But now to this particular early service on the | 


26th ultimo. The morning was gloomy and 
damp. The air bit shrewdly. *T'was bitter cold. | 
It was a nipping and an ‘ eager air.’ The carriage 
wheels rumbled loudly along Piccadilly and down 
St. James's street, as there was no other traffic to 


distract their sound. The few cabs which were | 


then out looked most miserable and desolate. A 
mechanic, in his dirty clothes, lounged along—or 
London vagrants slunk, stealthily and cat-like, out 
of street ends ; half torpid servants, at half opened 
doors, slowly rubbed their eyes and yawned ; the 
very houses looked leaden and sleepy. But we 
arrive opposite the old red brick palace-gateway, 
and, as the carriage pulls up, the grenadier guard 
on duty—no doubt taking us for a duke and two 
duchesses at least—presents arms and gives the 
military salute. We walk on, pay our three shil- 
lings, and are shown into’a seat opposite the 
duke. We are three minutes behind time—not so 
the duke ; the service has commenced—a misty 
gloom pervades the place, and the old man is ac- 
commodated with two lighted candles—not upon 
the communion table, but on his particular pew, 
and for his especial use. Who will say these can- 
dies were not in their right places? * * Tens 
of thousands are drowsily reposing. But the‘ iron 
duke’ is awake, and now the voice of the minister 
is heard saying— Dearly beloved brethren,—The 
Scripture moveth us in sundry places to acknow- 
ledge and confess our manifold sins and wicked- 
ness,’ &c. The duke’s head is bowed ; he pro- 
nounces the general confession, word for word, and 
distinetly enunciates ‘Amen.’ In the Te Deum 
laudamus, to ‘ We praise thee, O God; we ac- 
knowledge thee to be the Lord, he responds—: All 
the earth doth worship thee: the Father everlast- 
ing.’ The Apostles’ Creed is repeated, as also the 
answers commencing ‘O Lord, show thy mercy 
upon us,’ to which he replies,‘ And grant us thy 
salvation.” At the reading of the Communion 
Service, the duke walks from his seat to the rails, 
kneels on the communion steps, repeating after 
each commandment— Lord, have mercy upon us, 
and incline our hearts to keep this law’ And to 
the end of this most solemn and impressive ser- 
vice, does that wonderful old man Ifft up his voice 
in prayer—the clergyman, at times, having to wait 
a few moments upon him. At the conclusion of 
the service the duke dismissed his carriage, a very 
common practice with him, and walked through 
the Green Park home.” 

The quality of the compliment to Mr. Macready 


at the recent London dinner, is indicated by the | 


following list of stewards—fully represented by the 
speeches of Dickens, Mr. Bunsen, Thackeray, and 
others, under the Presidency of Bulwer on that dis- 
tinguished occasion :—* His Excellency the Che- 
valier Bunsen—Douglass Jerrold, Esq.—His Ex- 
cellency M. Van de Weyer—A. W. Kinglake, 
Esq.—Charles Knight, Esq—The Marquis of 
Lansdowne, Charles Kemble, Esq.—The Earl of 
Fitzhardinge—John Kenyon, Esq.—Viscount Cas- 
tlereagh, M. P.—The Hon. Spencer Lyttleton— 
Lord Ernest Bruce, M. P.—Sir Edwin 


R. A.—The Hon. Mr. Justice Talfourd, Esq, R. A. | three 


—Mons. E. L. De Bamville—R. M. Milnes—M. 
Mark Lemon, Esq.—Charles Babbage, Esq.—D. 
M. Maclise, P.—George Bentinck, Esq.—Sir Ro- 
derick Murchison—The Rev. W. H. Brookfield— 
The Right Honorable T. Babington Macaulay— 
The Hon. Wm. Cowper, M. P.—George Catter- 
mole, —W. Frederick Pollock, Esq.—The 
Rev. G. W. Cookesley—Joseph Paxton, Esq.— 


ter, Esq.—W. M. Thackeray, Esq.—Sir Alexan- 
der Duff Gordon, Bart—The Rev. James White 


General Sir John Wilson—Philip Henry Howard, 
Esq., M. P.—Benjamin Webster, Esq—The Rev. 
William Harness—Eliot Warburton, Esq.—S. C. 
Hall, Esq—Charles Young, Esq.” 

A New Crusade for the Recovery of the Holy 
Land,—lIt is stated in a late number of the Allge- 
meine Zeitung, that the Austrian Ultramontane 
party is preparing considerable difficulties for 
Prince Schwartzenberg, by its zeal for an object 
which the Christian world has abandoned—the 
recovery of Jerusalem and the Holy Sepulchre 
from the hands of the Mahometans. ‘The purpose 
of the crusades is to be revived, but it is to be pur- 
sued by the way of diplomacy, not by war. It is 
stated that the Catholic powers, with the conniv- 
ance of Austria, intend to obtain possession (it is 
not precisely defined how) of all the sacred spots 
of the Holy Land, which will be then made over 
to the Catholic Chureh. The Order of the Holy 
Sepulchre will be raised to the importance once 

by the Knights ‘Templars. The Pope is 
to be the Grand Master, and one Prince of every 
Catholie State of Europe is to be created Grand 
Prior. The movement, so far as it can be called 
one, is probably caused by the increasing influence | 
of the Greek Church in the East, under the support | 
of Russia. That church, too, has made the pos- 





session of the Holy Sepulchre a special object of its 
ambition, as well as other localities in Syria, sacred | 
by their associations. During the two past years, 
while the political power of the Papal Government | 
was prostrated, the efforts of the missionaries and 
agents of the Greek Church are said to have made | 
great progress, and are gradually sapping the influ- 
ence of the LatinChurch. The feuds between the 
two churches have long been of the most bitter 
kind, and in Jerusalem, it is well known, have 
grown to a scandalous excess: a guard of Turkish 
soldiers alone keeps peace between them on certain | 
festivals of the Church of the Sepulchre. The | 
Germans state that the Greek Christians have | 
really obtained the preponderating influence in| 
Jerusalem, and that any efforts of the Austrian | 
ultra-Catholics to recover the lost ground will be 
met by the decided opposition of the Emperor of | 
Russia, practically the Pope of the Greek Charch. | 
Prince Schwartzenberg is not over zealous in the | 
cause of the Austrian Pietists, and will probably | 
suppress the whole plan as soon as it becomes) 
politically inconvenient.—Courier and Enquirer. 
A writer in Fraser's Magazine calculates that | 
two millions of strangers, at least, will throng. 
London to visit the great exhibition in May. | 
People are planning how to lodge, feed, and regu- 
| late the going to and fro of this immense surplus 
| crowd, unaccustomed to English habits of regu- 
lated locomotion. A difficulty, too, is anticipated 
in regard to the ventilation of the Glass Palace, 
whieh has a capacity to contain 50,000 people ; 
and which is now found to be insupportably warm 
when only “a handful of visitors were present, 
while large gaps in the roof and sides were open 
to wind and rain.” How to preserve decorum in 
the streets—how to get along, amidst the surging 
tramp, crushing, crowding, and entangling of 
millions of curious people, most of them 
strangers in the capital, will baffle the police, and 
puzzles the curious in metropolian tactics, with all 
their experience of discipline. London extends 
ten miles in one direction, east and west; and six 
in the other, north and south. Few have any 
correct idea of this modern Babylon. The popu- 
lation of London exceeds that of the Grand 
Duchy of Tuscany by 300,000 ; that of the Grand 
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Duchy of Baden by more than half a million ; 
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and is five times greater than that of Nassau. |; 
comes within 500,000 of that of the Kingdom of 
Bavaria ; exceeds by 100,000 half of that of Be|- 
gium ; and by 400,000 half of that of Holland - 
and is equal to the whole population of Hanover. 
is double the whole of that of Greece, and exceeds 
that of Westphalia by 400,000. 

A writer in Tait’s Magazine discusses “ the at 
of the Future,” a much more practicable subject 
by the way than the Church or the Society of the 
Future. Whatever may be thought of these mat- 
ters, however, there will be little question of the 
desirableness of hat emancipetion—the freedom of 
the hat. ‘This is the fact :—* All men in the ciyi!- 
ized world wear hats, and all hats are alike. From 
east to west, from north to south, the head-cover- 
ing of civilized man is a hard black cylinder, o; 
frustum of a cone, erect or inverted, and with 
narrow rim made of same inflexible and rigid 
material. It is difficult to say when it is most in- 
convenient ; whether it is most in the way when 
worn upon the head, when carried in the hand, or 
when not in actual use. On the head, it is hard 
and uncomfortable ; in summer it leaves its mark 
on the brow, and in winter affords no warmth. [i 
neither protects the face from the sun in fine 
weather, nor the neck from wet in rain. It is very 
apt to be blown off by wind, and, when the acci- 
dent has occurred, is very difficult to recover again. 
In the hand it is awkward and indisposable. In a 
crowd it is utterly unmanageable, and must be 
abandoned to its fate, to be crushed and ruined as 
chance may direct.” 

And this the remedy :—“ Once however escape, 
and see how every one gets rid of his regular 
coat, and of his chimney-pot. The man of business 
in his rural retreat, the lawyer in vacation, the 
lounger at the sea-side, have all discarded them. 
Emancipation from the coat and hat is synony- 
mous with leisure, enjoyment, and freedom from 
the formal trammels of public and civic lite 
The most staid and reverend personages may now 
be seen disporting themselves in divers jackets, 
and in that wideawake which a few years since 
was confined to the sportsman or his slang imi- 
tator. Surely this universal consent of mankind 
must be accepted as an omen of the future ; and 
when the looser and more sensible garments now 
worn in the country shall be established as the 
usual dress of the towns also, they will be accom- 
panied by the soft and wide-leaved hat of felt, 
which already goes along with them wherever 
they are tolerated. This then, probably, may be 
looked to as the hat of the future, of which we are 
in search ; and it will be gratefully accepted in 
exchange for the present article. No doubt ad- 
vantage will be taken of the. change to employ 
greater variety of shape than is now allowed. 
The tall man and the short, the corpulent and the 
lean, will no longer be compelled to put their 
heads in one and the same hat. Crowns will be 
modified, and brims contracted or expanded to 
suit the figure of the wearer, or the cireumstances 
under which they are in use; and we may have 
hats especially constructed for wet or sunny days, 
for wind or for calm. We shall no longer carry 
the same head-rigging in all weathers; but we 
may set, as it were, studding-sails, in the shape ol 
a wider margin of rim on fair days, to fend off the 
burning rays of the sun, while a lesser breadth 
will be more convenient against rain, and a storm- 
hat of the least dimensions will be spread in 
gale, or in rapid riding or driving.” 





VARIETIES. 
FOR THE LITERARY WORLD, FROM THE NOTE BOOK 
OF AN AMATEUR. 
An amusing illustration of the extent to which 
the “No-Popery” feeling in England has per- 
vaded all orders and classes, recently occurred in 


the family of a Mr. Bagshaw, who is Cardinal 
Wiseman’s man of business. He had invited the 
Cardinal to dinner; on the morning of the day 
fixed his butler presented himself and gave warn- 
ing, saying that “he had a soul to be saved as 
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A previous course on the History of England 
by Prof. Reed, at the beginning of the winter 
season, included these subjects :— 

ae sg na oo of History, with 
suggestions for historical reading. 

Transition from Ancient to Modern History. 
Passing away of European Paganism. British 

. The Roman Period. 

The Saxon Period.—Alfred. Dunstan. Canute. 
Edward the Confessor. Harold 

The Norman Dominion. The Plantagenets. 
Henry the Second. Thomas a Becket. The 
period of the Crusades. The Baronial Times. 


Edward III. The beginning of the National 
Literature. Richard II. The early popular 
movement. 


The Lancastrian Reigns. War in France. 
Joan of Are. Wars of the Roses. Close of the 
Middle Ages. 

The Secretary of State at Albany, Hon. Chris- 
topher Morgan, has made a collection of the 
newspapers published in this State, to be sent to 
the World’s Fair ; a duplicate set to be deposited 
in the State Library. From a published classifi- 
cation, it appears that 458 newspapers have been 
thus collected, of which 56 are issued daily. 
New York County furnishes 18 daily, and 108 
other than daily; Albany County, 6 daily and 
22 miscellaneous. In 1833 there were 254 news- 
papers in all, showing an increase since that time 
of 204, of which increase 36 are daily papers 
The Herald calculates the daily issue of the New 
York city press at about 126,000, or 40,000,000 
per annum, to which the weekly and other 
papers probably add 7,000,000, making the grand 
total for the city 47,000,000 of sheets per annum ; 
the whole annual issue of the press of the State 
reaching the probable estimate of at least 60,000,- 
000 sheets. 

A book has just been published in London, by 
Bentley, entitled,“ Memoirs of a Literary Veteran,” 
ineluding sketches and anecdotes of the most dis- 
tinguished literary characters from 1794 to 1849, 
by R. P. Gillies. The author is still living, and 
his autobiography would appear to be a rather un- 
happy account of an unsuccessful literary career, 
which, however, is alleviated by the correspond- 
ence, sympathy, and advice of some eminent 
hands. Several letters from Wordsworth are of 
interest. ‘They are thoughtful and eminently ho- 
nest, and if their examples are drawn from himself, 
the case is important enough to be quoted. A 
man is not to be quarrelled with for talking of 
himself if he has really anything very valuable to 
communicate. In the comparison with Byron, the 
question is not merely, as some of our English 
brethren seem to think, was Wordsworth too full 
of himself, but is his remark true? False conceit 
is the excess of pretence over real worth. Besides, 
in an additional sentence to the Byron passage 
(which the Lond. Atheneum in its censure over- 
looks), Wordsworth expressly deprecates any 
self-laudation. ‘This is the passage, from a letter 
to Mr. Gillies: —*‘ The famous passage on Soli- 
tude, which you quote from Lord Byron, does not 
deserve the notice which has been bestowed on it. 
As composition it is bad, particularly the line— 

Minions of grandeur shrinking from distress, 


is foisted in for the sake of the rhyme. But the 
sentiment, by oo expressed in an antithetic man- 
ner is taken out of the region of high and imagina- 
tive feeling, to be placed in that of point and epi- 
gram. To illustrate my meaning, and for no 
other purpose, I refer to my own lines on the Wye, 
where you will find the same sentiment, not for- 
mally put as it is here, but ejaculated as it were 
fortuitously in the musical succession of precon- 
ceived feeling. Compare the paragraph ending— 
How often has my spirit turned to thee, 
and the one where occur the lines— 


And greetings where no kindness is, and all 

The dreary intercourse of daily life, 
with these lines of Lord Byron, and you will per- 
ceive the difference.’ ” Alter this, a critical bit on 
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Scott :—* « You mentioned “ Guy Mannering” in | “ between two days.” There is a familiar and 


your last. I have read it. I cannot say that I 
was disappointed, for there is very considerable 
talent displayed in the performance, and much of 
that sort of knowledge with which the author's 
mind is so richly stored. But the adventures I 
think not well chosen or invented, and they are 
still worse put together ; and the characters, with 
the exception of Meg Merrilies, excite little inte- 
rest. In the management of this lady, the author 
has shown very considerable ability, but with that 
want of taste which is universal among modern 
novels of the Radcliffe school, which, as far as they 
are concerned, this is, I allude to the laborious 
manner in which everything is placed before your 
eyes for the production of picturesque effect. The 
reader, in good narration, feels that pictures rise 
up before his sight, and pass away from it, unos- 
tentatiously succeeding each other. But when 
they are fixed upon an easel for the express pur- 
pose of being admired, the judicious are apt to take 
offence, and even to turn sulky at the exhibitor’s 
officiousness. But these novels are likely to be 
much over-rated on their first appearance, and 
will afterwards be as much undervalued.’ ” A hit 
at Jeffrey is sustained by posterity :—* ‘I am de- 
lighted to learn that your Edinburgh Aristarch has 
declared against the “ Excursion,” as he will have 
the mortification of seeing a book enjoy a high re- 
putation, to which he has not contributed.’ ” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
Boston, 31st March, 1851. 
To the Editors of the Lit. World: 


GENTLEMEN,—In your paper for March 29, 
after quoting a passage from Walter Savage 
Landor about a “ demagogue” who had spoken 
slightingly of Milton’s prose, and intruded 
on the court of King William,—you ask with 
a very natural surprise, “Can this be Macau- 
lay?” I venture to answer, No! Macaulay's 

miration for Milton, so fervently expressed 
in the Edinburgh Review in 1825, forbids the 
supposition. The e in question is, I be- 
lieve, levelled at Lord Brougham, whose rude 
and vulgar attack on Dr. Channing’s Essa 
upon 
view in 1839, and his coarse remarks there 


about Milton’s prose, fully justify all that 





ilton, in the same Edinburgh Re- 


quite untranslatable Freneh idiom for express- 
ing twilight,—* Entre loup et chien (between 
dog and wolf).” I havea idea that this 
shadows the brevity of twilight—the closeness 
with which evening follows on the heels of 
day, but perhaps it simply means that every 
dog having then had his day, the wolf is going 
to have his. We have in our language a phrase 
for twilight, which I have ave from a boy, 
without guessing at its origin—* Blind man’s 
holiday.” A curious English book which I 
have lately seen, called “ Anonymiana,” gives 
substantially the following explanation :—by 
daylight or candlelight, those who can see are, 
or, if they choose, may be, occupied with work 
or reading; at dusk, however, before it is time 
to light the lamps, most people are disposed, if 
not obliged, to suspend 
“ Books, or work, or healthful play,” 

and talk awhile, and then the poor blind man 
who has by daylight and candlelight to do the 
hard work of idleness (or had, before the beau- 
tifal a ments of modern philanthropy), is 
on a par with his more favored fellow creatures, 
and enjoys his holiday. I should be glad to 
know whether this is the true reason. 


Yours, c. fT. B. 





A VISIT TO THE PARISIAN ABATTOIRS, 


[From a paper by Cuartes Dickens in the “ Household 
Words,’’ March 8.) 


Ir was as sharp a February morning as you 
would desire to feel at your fingers’ ends, 
when I turned out—tumbling over a chiffonier 
with his little basket and rake, who was wn 
ing up the bits of colored paper that had been 
swept out, over night, from a Bon-Bon shop— 
to take the Butchers’ Traii to Poissy. A cold 
dim light just touched the high roofs of the 
Tuileries, which have seen such changes, such 
distracted crowds, such riot and bloodshed ; 
and they looked as calm, and as old, all co- 
vered with white frost, as the very Pyramids. 
There was not light enough yet to strike upon 
the towers of Notre Dame across the water; 
but I thought of the dark pavement of the old 


Landor has said on this point, and would justify | Cathedral as just beginning to be streaked 


much more. The allusion to the court of | With 
William IV, touches, I suppose, a very sore | 


spot in Lord Brougham’s political life,—I 
mean his relations with the King and Lord 
Melbourne, when he was somewhat un- 
ceremoniously excluded from Lord Mel- 
bourne’s second administration, after havin 
been Chancellor during the first; Lord Mel- 
bourne declaring that he could get on better 
with Brougham in the opposition than he 
could with Brougham as a supporter of the 
Government, if he must at the same time be 
made responsible for his conduct as a minister. 
2 





THE POETRY OF COMMON SPEECH. 
How much quiet poetry and philosophy there 
is in those homely popular expressions which 
are found in every language, and by which the 


most familiar phenomena are clothed with the | 


inexhaustible beauty of moral and imaginative 
associations. So, when the sailor says, as the 
sun drops behind the horizon, “ There goes the 
old haymaker!” and when Sancho Panza calls 
down “blessings on the man who first invented 
sleep,” there is a humor in such utterances 
which does the heart good, and leaves nothing 
to be added, while it sets the mind to running 
on with a thousand pleasant and profitable 
thoughts. I was thinking of the proverbs for 
twilight in French and in English. We some- 
times speak of a swartwouter as 


‘ 


| Morgue 








y ; and of the lamps in the “ House of 

od,” the Hospital close to it, burning low 
and being quenched ; and of the keeper of the 
oing about with a fading lantern, 
busy in the arrangement of his terrible wax- 
work for another sunny day. 

The sun was up and shining merrily when 
the butchers and r announcing our departure 
with an engine-shriek to sleepy Paris, rattled 
away for the Cattle Market. Across the 
country, over the Seine, among a forest of 
shrubby trees—the hoar frost lying cold in 
shady places, and glittering in the light—and 
here we are at Poissy! Out - the butchers, 
who have been chattering the way like 
madmen, and off they straggle for the Cattle 
Market (still chattering, of course, incessantly), 
in hats and caps of all shapes, in coats and 
blouses, in aio sa cow-skins, a 
furs, sh mantles, hairy coats, sacking, 
baize, oil-sktn, anything you please that wil 
keep a man and a butcher warm upon a frosty 
morning. 

Many a French town have I seen, between 
this spot of ground and Strasburgh or Mar- 
seilles, that might sit for your picture, little 
Poissy! Barring the details of your old 
chu I know you well, albeit we make 
acquaintance, now, for the first time. I know 
your narrow, ling, winding streets, with 
a kennel in the midst, and lamps slung across. 
I know your picturesque street-corners, wind- 























competitor for the prize offered for a chintz pat- 
tern. In the kindness of his heart he is a frequent 
companion of the Idiot Boy; and a ramble with 
him, with which the book opens, sends the artist 
back to his room with a whirl of fantastic images 
dancing through his mind. He falls asleep—his 
fancies fal] into more regular shape, and he awakes 
with a wondrous dream chintz pattern in his head, 
which he delays not to put in enduring shape on 
r. 
pThe Artist is in love with the good sister; but 
for the crosses of true love, and the manner in 
which the youth finally secures both prizes, we 
must refer the reader to the dainty little volume 
iteelf, which will furnish him a pleasanter hour’s 
reading than he is likely to have bad for a long 
time. 

Messrs. Arrieton have added to their select 
stock of fiction for the drawing-room and ladies’ 
library, two new republications of more than usual 
interest— Nathalie, by Julia Kavanagh, author 
of “ Women in France,” a tale of French life in 
the country, the picturesque and sketchy style of 
the opening of which promises well; and Rose 
Douglas: or, the Autobiography of a Minister's 
Daughter, by an anonymous hand, which is oue 
of the gentlest and most purely written books we 
have recently met with. [t has the air of a genuine 
autobiography, feminine and rural ; full of observ- 
ant pictures of domestic life and character, in 
which the traits and accompaniments of the Scot- 
tish manse are portrayed with felicity. We are 
carried from this pastoral home to worldly town 
life, to return, however, with the heroine to the 
scenes of her youth. Our lady readers will 
not regret making the acquaintance of Rose 
Douglas. 

Joun P. Jewerr & Co. have issued the third 
volume of Grote’s History of Greece, with the 
development of the legal system of Solon and the 
narrative, full of interest in philosophical detail, of 
the colonial and commercial relations of the 
Greeks. 

Purwam’s last issue of the excellent library 
edition of the Cooper novels, is the Mediterranean 
Sea story of Elba and the adjacent coast, Wing- 
and- Wing, with its striking variety of nauticals, 
French, British, and American. 

Tats, Wittovensy & Co. have issued of 
their popular serials parts 21-27 of Horne’s 
Napoleon Buonaparte; 22-31 of Tony Jo- 
hannot’s liberally illustrated edition—the best 
now in general circulation—of Don Quizote. 
Parts 14 and 15 of Fleetwood’s Life of Christ, 
in large type and on fine paper, a Companion for 
the Family Bible. Parts 10 and 11 of Bain- 
bridge’s Scripture History for the Young; and 
Part 9 of Halliwell’s Complete Works of Shak- 
speare, which with its clean text and acute notes 
and commentary puts in its claim among the fore- 
most of the numerous publishing enterprises built 
up on the great dramatist. The present number 
contains the notes to Much Ado about Nothing 
with the Introduction and four acts of Love’ 
Labor Lost. 

Joun Tatuts & Co. have commenced the publi- 
cation in colored lithography of a Scripture Na- 
tural History for Youth. The size is a square 
octavo. The illustrations are abundant, and of 
a class always favorites with the young. 

Part 19 of Hueston’s Illustrated Bible com- 
mences the New Testament and includes the 
whole of St. Matthew, with a portion of St. 
Mark. 

Part 18 of Garricue’s Iconographie Encyclo- 
pedia introduces us to various forms of living and 
historic Architecture, temple building, with the 
types of Assyria, Egypt, Greece, &c. The im- 
pressions of the plates are excellent, faithfully pre- 
serving the detail. The letter press includes a 
portion of the second volume relating to Natural 
History. 

A happy lot must sure be his, 

“ The lord, not slave of things, 

Who values life by what it is, 
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CATALOGUE RAISONNE 


OF BOOKS NOT REPRINTED HERE. 
(Prepared from the Best Authorities.) 


A Year on the Punjaub Frontier in 1848-9. 
By Major Herbert B. Edwardes, C.B., H.E.LC. 
Two vols. Bentley.—This book very exactly 
answers to the public character of its author—and 
for this, and other reasons, is doubtless a very 
genuine composition. With a little dash of display 
and bravado, but frank, fearless, and unmisgiving, 
it recounts that rapid and brilliant series of suc- 
cesses in diplomacy and war which have given the 
young officer so high a position in the confidence 
of his employers, and the esteem of his country- 
men. It is ful! of matter and variety. Into it are 
crowded the peaceful conquest of an Affghan val- 
ley and two independent tribes, escape from many 
desperate attempts at assassination, and the glories 
of three pitched battles, two sieges, and innumera- 
ble skirmishes—pretty full occupation for a single 
year in the Punjaub! Yet, it is a book that we 
can read with a perfect reliance on the manly and 
honorable aspiration with which it closes—*“ Very 
earnestly do I hope that all my future life may be 
given to the less glorious but more useful arts of 
Peace.” ‘There is much more in it than the self- 
glorification (however well founded and just) of a 
successful fighter of battles. Shrewd and states- 
manlike appreciation of character and motives, 
graphic impressions of external pictures, capital 
descriptive writing about tribes and countries little 
known, and a feeling for humor as well as no 
inconsiderable eloquence, impart an interest to it 
independent of its personal adventure or military 
detail. 

Nor is this lessened by such personal revelations 
as it contains. The result to which Major Ed- 
wardes’s experience has brought him is valuable 
evidence as to the means by which he has obtained 
success. In his comparatively brief but very stir- 
ring life he has come to the conclusion at which 
Burke arrived at the close of his great but sorrow- 
ful career—that human nature, black or white, is 
“ better than we think it.” It is worth knowing 
that the maxim on which this gallant and success- 
ful young soldier always acted was, that the man 
who cannot trust others is, by his own showing, 
untrustworthy himself. Having occasion in many 
critical emergencies to place absolute faith in even 
the rudest and wildest of the human race, he shows 
us throughout the book how nobly it was deserved, 
and how useless he should have been without it. 
Nevertheless, it is also to be confessed that there 
are occasions when all the faith and fairness in the 
world might hardly be expected to avail much in 
India. Indeed the Lieutenant seems to have 
achieved his profoundest arts of diplomacy when 
uttering nothing but the simple truth—just as Lord 
Malmesbury tells us happened to him at the court 
of Queen Catherine. “ Asiaties,” he frankly re- 
marks in one part of his book, “ are never more 

















’ And not by what it brings —Jonwn Sreruine. 


completely deceived than by the truth. Seldom 


’| telling it themselves, they as seldom believe it 
*| when it is told; and Rajah after Rajah, Prince 
| after Prince, in Hindoostan, has lost his dominions 
| by suspiciously running into war when the British 


had assured him of peace.” Gladly, however, do 
we find ourselves returning to that faith of our 
author's, not the less. to be reposed in, which sur- 
vived every one of his experienees; and with the 
help of which he teils us that all through life he 
has still found something good wherever he has 
found man, and nothing “barren from Dan to 
Beersheba.” 

His object in writing the present record of “a 
busy year, on an important frontier, in a country 
and at a crisis which have excited the national 
attention of Englishmen,” he describes to have been 
threefold. He wished naturally te contribute his 
“ mite of local knowledge” to the world’s common 
stock, in telling what he learnt about the countries 
beyond the Indus in his year of labor on the Pun- 
jaub frontier, “ with never any certainty of life for 
four-and-twenty hours.” Also he wished to give 
us here at home an insight into the actual life and 
labors of an Indian political officer, which have 
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frequently much higher aims, and take in a wider 
range of service and distinction, than falls to the 
lot of officers ery Bag er to armies on the 
march. Above all, he wished to put on record a 
vietory which, in that political character, as one of 
the assistants to the Resident of Lahore, and in the 
interest of the Sikh nation after the second Sikh 
war and occupation of the Punjaub, he was enabled 
to obtain, without shedding blood, “ over the wild 
valley of Bunnoo”—when by simply balancing 
races and creeds, and penetrating each with salu- 
tary dread of the other, he completed the subjuga- 
tion of two warlike and independent Mahommedan 
tribes, and peacefully settled a quarrel that had 
lasted a quarter of a century. Major Edwardes 
adds that so little is this service known—from his 
having become suddenly involved at the close of 
it in the more stirring Mooltan rebellion, and thus 
prevented from drawing up an official report of his 
political mission and its gratifying result—that to 
this moment he has never even been thanked by his 
own Government for the service: “ Yet I was not 
willing that it should be altogether forgotten ; and 
that is one object of this book.”—(London Exa- 
miner. 





LITERARY GOSSIP. 

Tue London Atheneum of March 15, in a 
notice of our recent remarks on International 
Copyright, intimates that it rests with us on this 
side of the Atlantic to take effective action on the 
question. We are very willing to admit the re- 
sponsibility. Our suggestions had reference to the 
manner of making the appeal. We wish to see 
it brought to the test of a diplomatic correspond- 
ence, in which we conceive the interests of both 
England and America to be so equally divided 
that either side may take the initiative with pro- 
priety. With respect to an expression of opinion 
on the subject by the authors of All Nations, to 
be assembled at the coming Fair, we hold it to be 
every way desirable. It is an opportunity of as- 
serting a most important practical truth, of the 
value of the unity and co-operation of literary 
juterests throughout the world, which should not 
be suffered to pass unimproved. If the opportu- 
nity arises, as it must, we trust the representatives 
of American literature, in its different depart- 
ments, in London next month, will not be want- 
ing in a dignified and manly statement of the 
question. 

Prof. Henry Reed has just closed a course of 
lectures in Philadelphia on topics of English 
Literature, the interest of which may be under- 
stood from the programme which we republish, 
with the hope that our New York readers may 
yet have an opportunity of listening to the volume 
of matter, of which this is the index. We know 
of no more graceful addition to the next course of 
our Societies into whose plans such things enter, 
than would be the repetition of Mr. Dana's 
Lectures on Shakspeare, with this course of Prof. 


I. English Sacred Literature—prose and 
poetry. Sacred Allegory. Moral Uses of Tragic 
Poetry. Elegiac Poetry: Tennyson’s “ In Me- 
moriam.” 

Il. The Literature of Wit and Humor: Use 
and Abuse of those Faculties—their Moral Cul- 
ture and Limits. Illustrated by the early and the 
later English Literature. Swift, Addison, Charles 
Lamb, Sydney Smith, Southey, &c., &c. 

Ill. The Literature of Letter-Writing. His- 
torical Letters (Public Letters of Washington and 
of Wellington). Private Letters. Early English 
Letters: Sixteenth Century, the Paston Letters ; 
the Seventeenth Century, Howell’s Letters and 
Lady Russell’s ; Eighteenth Century, Lord Ches- 
terfield’s, Horace Walpole’s, Gray’s, Cowper's, 
and others; Nineteenth Century, Walter Scott's, 
Byron’s, Southey’s, and others. 

IV. “ Tae Prevupe”—W ordsworth’s Autobio- 
graphical Poem. The Influence of Nature on 
the Poet’s Childhood. The Influence of Books. 
His Tour in the Alps. Residence in London and 
in Revolutionary France. Imagination, how Im- 
paired and Restored, &c. 
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side walls, and from doors at either end, we 
traverse the broad, paved court-yard, until 
we come to the slaughter-houses. They are 
all exactly alike, and adjoin each other, to 
the number of eight or nine together, in 
blocks of solid building. Let us walk into 
the first. 

It is firmly built and paved with stone. It 
js well lighted, thoroughly aired, and lavishly 
provided with fresh water. It has two doors 
opposite each other; the first, the door by 
which I entered from the main yard; the 
second, which is opposite, opening on another 
smaller yard, where the sheep and calves are 
killed on benches. The pavement of that 
yard, I see, slopes downward to a gutter, for 
its being more easily cleansed. The slaughter- 
house is fifteen feet high, sixteen feet and a 
half wide, and thirty-three feet long. It is 
fitted with a powerful windlass, by which one 
man at the handle can bring the head of an 
ox down to the ground to receive the blow 
from the pole-axe that is to fell him—with 
the means of raising the carcase and keeping 
it suspended during the after-operation of 
dressing—and with hooks on which carcases 
can hang, when completely prepared, without 
touching the walls. Upon the pavement of 
this first stone chamber, lies an ox scarcely 
dead. If I except the blood draining from him, 
into a little stone well in a corner of the pave- 
ment, the place is as free from offence as the 
Place de la Concorde. It is infinitely purer 
and cleaner, | know, my friend the functionary, 
than the Cathedral of Notre Dame. Ha, ha! 
Monsieur is pleasant, but, truly, there is 
reason, too, in what he says. 

I leok into another of these slaughter- 
houses. “Pray enter,” says a gentleman in 
bloody boots. “This is a calf I have killed 
this morning. Having a little time upon my 
hands, I have cut and punctured this lace 
pattern in the coats of his stomach. It is 
pretty enough. I did it to divert myself.” “It 
is beautiful, Monsieur the slaughterer!” He 
tells me I have the gentility to say so. 

I look inte rows of slaughter-houses. In 
many, retail dealers, who have come here for 
the purpose, are making ins for meat. 
There is killing enough, certainly, to satiate an 


unused eye; and there are steaming carcases 
enough, to suggest the expediency of a fowl 
and salad for dinner; but, everywhere, there 


is an orderly, clean, well-systematized routine 
of work in progress—horrible work at the 
best, if you please; but, so much the greater 
reason why it should be made the best of. I 
don’t know (I think I have observed, my name 
is Bull) that a Parisian of the lowest order is 
particularly delicate, or that his nature is re- 
markable for an infinitesimal infusion of fere- 
city; but, I do know, my potent, grave, and 
common counselling Signors, that he is forced, 
when at this work, to submit himself to a 
thoroughly good system, and to make an Eng- 
lishman very heartily ashamed of you. 

Here, within the walls \* the same abattoir, 
in other roomy and commo.’ous buildings, are 
a place for converting the fat into tallow and 
packing it for market—a place for cleansing 
and scalding calves’ heads and sheep’s feet—a 
= for preparing tripe—stables and coach- 

ouses for the butchers—innumerable con- 
veniences, aiding in the diminution of offen- 
siveness to its lowest possible point, and the 
raising of cleanliness and supervision to their 
est. Hence, all the meat that goes out 

of the is sent away in clean covered carts. 
And if every trade connected with the 
slaughtering of animals were obliged by law 
ta be carried on in the same place, I doubt, my 
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friend, new reinstated in the cocked hat (whose 
civility these two franes imperfectly acknow- 


ledge, but appear munificently to repay) | 


whether there could be better regulations than 
those which are carried out at the Abattoir of 
Montmartre. Adieu, my, friend, for I am 
away to the other side of 

of Grenelle! And there, I find exactly the 
same thing on a smaller seale, with the ad- 
dition of a magnificent Artesian well, and a 
different sort of conductor, in the person of a 
neat little woman with neat little eyes, and a 
neat little voice, who picks her neat little way 
among the bullocks in a very neat little pair 
of shoes and stockings. 








FINE ARTS. 


OPENING OF THE ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 
Tue opening of the exhibition for the present 
season to an invited company of artists and 
friends of Art, at the Annual Supper, took 

lace on Saturday evening last at the rooms in 
oadway. The guests were numerous, re- 
presenting liberally the literary and artistic in- 
terests of the city. The occasion was im- 
ved for the interchange of mutual courtesies 
tween the three Art Associations of the city 
—the Academy, the New York Gallery, and 
the Art-Union, represented by their respective 
Presidents, Mr. Durand, Mr. Sturges, and Mr. 
Cozzens—and by the general appeals of several 
of the orators of the evening. Mr. Bellows, 
always dignified and interesting on these occa- 
sions, made some happy remarks on the desira- 
bleness of a fashion for art in the community, 
with a home knowledge of the material he was 
working upon. Dr. Bethune followed, ampl 
sustaining the good humor and point of his 
peviecoenen Other speeches were made, and 

. Durand—the impress of whose refined art 
and character — a “aay the institution— 
was again welcomed by the com . The 
whole proceedings of the hoilan qeaeel off 
with great good feeling—with the substantial 
support of one of the finest exhibitions of art 
on its walls (of which we shall speak in our 
next) yet presented by this valuable Institution 
to the public. 








FACTS AND OPINIONS 
OF LITERATURE, SOCIETY, AND MOVEMENTS OF THE 
DAY. 
Tus New Orleans Courier comments on the 
decease of several millionaires in that city. The 
use of wealth, as well as its accumulation, ap- 
pears an art yet to be understood by our very rich 
men :— Another of the old and wealthy citizens 
of New Orleans is gone; Cornelius Paulding, 
who was quite as well known, and in his habits, 
his notions, and his wealth, much resembled the 
late Join MeDonogh and Joseph Fowler. 
They were all bachelors, with numerous con- 
nexions in other states, but living here alone, 
cheerlessly, yet apparently content; having no 
bodily relish for the good things of this world, 
stinting their tables to the point of starvation, 
wearing their clothes to the threads, and doubtless 
would have been as happy as most folks, but for 
the lashing and torturing of the demon of avarice, 
which had fastened its fangs about their heart- 
strings, and tugged at them constantly. One of 
these three men, Joseph Fowler, was a cold, 
selfish, cynical, vulgar man, without a scintilla of 
soul, who lived for himself alone, thinking neither 
of his suffering kindred in this world, nor of God 
and Eternity. He was the slave of the Almighty 
Dollar all his life, and died, at Jast, without hav- 
ing the courage to make a will, or the grace to 
make, by publie charities, some expiation for the 
selfishness of his life. His relations, who vainly, 
in his lifetime, implored the crumbs that‘ fell from 
the rieh man’s table,’ will now, it is hoped, receive 


aris, to the Abattoir | 
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and enjoy the magnificent estate which he accu- 
mulated by extortion, and coined out of tears and 
destitution. John McDonogh for many years 
affected a sanctimonious air, and cant, and in all 
his acts professed to have in view ‘the glory of 
God.’ His life was a suspicious commentary on 
these professions. Mr. Peters had indeed made a 
posthumous parade of his having made a dona- 
tion to a public library, but it is well known that 
the portals of his heart were hermetically closed 
to the appeals of humanity. He had but two 
passions—notoriety and accumulation. These he 
pursued through a Jong, and niggardly, and sinful 
life, and these he exhibited in his will. He elutch- 
ed at his bonds, and titles, and money bags, in his 
dying moments ; and by a will, both silly and in- 
tricate, and fruitful of fraud and controversy—a 
mirror of his character—he sought to control and 
administer them after his death. He cut his 
neglected relations off with a shilling, and be- 
queathed the enormous aggregate of seventy years 
of avarice and cunning to communities that will 
never plant a flower on his grave, or moisten it 
with a tear.—Cornelius Paulding was a better 
man than either of these. He was frigid, penuri- 
ous, and exacting ; but he sometimes gave, and 
gave freely. For many years he had been a mem- 
ber of the Baptist church ; and at various periods, 
after he removed to New Orleans, he provided a 
place of worship for his brethren, and tendered his 
house as a residence for the mivister. Several 
clergymen came to reside with him, but, notwith- 
standing their habits of self-denial, he starved 
them all out. Nor did the church thrive any better 
under his auspices. The church government of 
the Baptists is a pure democracy. All the power 
resides in the members, and even the old preju- 
dice that excludes women from a participation in 
government, is not recognised. All are equals ; 
and the minister in that church, out of the pulpit, 


'Y |has no more power than one of his fiock. This 


form of government was not adapted to the dispo- 
sition of Mr. Paulding. He was arbitrary and 
dictatorial ; and the result was, that the Baptists 
in this city, though few in number and poor, pre- 
ferred to worship in obscure places, rather than to 
occupy the splendid church which he sometimes 
proposed to erect for them. Mr. Paulding lived 
long enough to learn a useful lesson from the 
death of John McDonogh. He read the com- 
mentaries of the press upon his unnatural, selfish, 
and litigious will. He has wisely bequeathed the 
bulk of his estate to his impoverished relations ; 
has made generous donations to the Orphan 
Asylum and public schools; and, we rejoice to 
learn, appropriated $30,000 for the Baptists of this 
city.” 

“ The Duke of Wellington at Prayers,” is the 
title of a sketch in the Liverpool Journal, which, 
as containing some details not often before the 
public, and novel to American readers, may be 
worth quoting :—< The Duke of Wellington at- 
tended early morning service in St. James’s Chapel 
on Sunday, 26th Jan., 1851. St. James’s Chapel 
is in the Palace of St. James, London. It is on 
the right as you enter the great gateway, between 
the Color court and Ambassador's court. It is an 
oblong room, chiefly remarkable for its ceiling, 
which is flat, and very heavy-looking, being di- 
vided into geometrically-formed compartments, 
which are filled in with armorial bearings. 
Prince George, of Denmark, and the Princess 
erick, Prince of Wales, and the daugh- 
Gotha ; George IV., and 
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it was to carry 
at the door, 

the King. ‘ My 
exclaimed, ‘ your father would have gone 
The duke quietly retorted, ‘ Your Ma- 
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royal family do not now regularly frequent this 
chapel, since her Majesty has had one constructed 
in Buckingham Palace. There are, however, 
seats appropriated to the use of the nobility, and 
the covers of all the books bear the gilt impress 


of the royal arms of England. Service is performed |M. P 


at eight o’clock in the morning (which the duke al- 
ways attends when in town), and twelve o’clock 
at noon. At the latter hour it is chanted by the 
boys of the Chapel Royal ; “ admittance two shil- 
lings!’ For the early service the admittance is 


Esq.—Hon. Keppel Craven—Samuel Phelps, Esq. 
—Juhn T. Delane, Esq.—Dr. Quin—Charles 
Dickens, Esq.—David Roberts, Esq., R. A—Sir 
Charles Lock Eastlake, P. R. A.—Samuel 
Rogers, Esq—The Right Hon. C. T. D’Eyneourt, 

. P.—F. P. Delme Radcliffe, Esq.—Clarkson 
Stanfield, Esq., R. A——-Albany Fonblanque, Esq. 
—Augustus Stafford, Esq., M. P—W. T. Fox, 
Esq., M. P.—Alfred Tennyson, Esq.—John Fors- 
ter, Esq.—W. M. Thackeray, Esq.—Sir Alexan- 
der Duff Gordon, Bart—The Rev. James White 





‘ one shilling ! What an apostolic arrangement !|—James Haywood, Esq., M. P.—Lieutenant 
But now to this particular early service on the | General Sir John Wilson—Philip Henry Howard, 
26th ultimo. The morning was gloomy and Esq., M. P.—Benjamin Webster, Esq.—The Rev. 


damp. The air bit shrewdly. *T was bitter cold. 
It was a nipping and an ‘ eager air. The carriage 
wheels rumbled loudly along Piccadilly and down 
St. James’s street, as there was no other traffic to 
distract their sound. The few cabs which were 
then out looked most miserable and desolate, A 
mechanic, in his dirty clothes, lounged along—or 
London vagrants slunk, stealthily and cat-like, out 
of street ends ; half torpid servants, at half opened 
doors, slowly rubbed their eyes and yawned ; the 
very houses looked leaden and sleepy. But we 
arrive opposite the old red brick palace-gateway, 
and, as the carriage pulls up, the grenadier guard 
on duty—no doubt taking us for a duke and two 
duchesses at | resents arms and gives the 
military salute. We walk on, pay our three shil- 
lings, and are shown into’a seat opposite the 
duke. We are three minutes behind time—not so 
the duke; the service has commenced—a misty 
gloom pervades the place, and the old man is ac- 
commodated with two lighted candles—not upon 
the communion table, but on his particular pew, 
and for his especial use. Who will say these can- 
dies were not in their right places? * * Tens 
of thousands are drowsily reposing. But the‘ iron 
duke’ is awake, and now the voice of the minister 
is heard saying—‘ Dearly beloved brethren,—The 
Scripture moveth us in sundry places to acknow- 
ledge and confess our manifold sins and wicked- 
ness, &c. The duke’s head is bowed ; he pro- 
nounces the general confession, word for word, and 
distinctly enunciates ‘Amen.’ In the Te Deum 
laudamus, to ‘ We praise thee, O God; we ac- 
knowledge thee to be the Lord,’ he responds— All 
the earth doth worship thee: the Father everlast- 
ing.’ The Apostles’ Creed is repeated, as also the 
answers commencing ‘O Lord, show thy merey 
upon us,’ to which he replies,‘ And grant us thy 
salvation.” At the reading of the Communion 
Service, the duke walks from his seat to the rails, 
kneels on the communion steps, repeating after 
each commandment— Lord, have mercy upon us, 
and incline our hearts to keep this law” And to 
the end of this most solemn and impressive ser- 
vice, does that wonderful old man Ifft ap his voice 
in prayer—the clergyman, at times, having to wait 
a few moments upon him. At the conclusion of 
the service the duke dismissed his carriage, a very 
common practice with him, and walked through 


' the Green Park home.” 


The quality of the compliment to Mr. Macready 
at the recent London dinner, is indicated by the 
following list of stewards—fully represented by the 
speeches of Dickens, Mr. Bunsen, Thackeray, and 
others, under the Presidency of Bulwer on that dis- 
tinguished occasion :—* His Excellency the Che- 
valier Bunsen—Douglass Jerrold, Esq.—His Ex- 
eellency M. Van de Weyer—A. W. Kinglake, 
Esq.—Charles Knight, Esq—The Marquis of 
Lansdowne, Charles Kemble, Esq.—The Earl of 
Fitzhardinge—John Kenyon, Esq.—Viscount Cas- 
tlereagh, M. P.—The Hon. Spencer Lyttleton— 
Lord Emest Bruce, M. P.—Sir Edwin Landseer, 
R. A.—The Hon. Mr. Justice Talfourd, Esq., R. A. 
—Mons. E. L. De Bamville—R. M. Milnes—M. 


William Harness—Eliot Warburton, Esq.—S. C. 
Hall, Esq.—Charles Young, Esq.” 

A New Cruaade for the Recovery of the Holy 
Land,—It is stated in a ate number of the Alige- 
meine Zeitung, that the Austrian Ultramontane 
party is preparing considerable difficulties for 
Prince Schwartzenberg, by its zeal for an object 
which the Christian world has abandoned—the 
recovery of Jerusalem and the Holy Sepulchre 
from the hands of the Mahometans. ‘The purpose 
of the crusades is to be revived, but it is to be pur- 
sued by the way of diplomacy, not by war. It is 
stated that the Catholic powers, with the conniv- 
ance of Austria, intend to obtain possession (it is 
not precisely defined how) of all the sacred spots 
of the Holy Land, which will be then made over 
to the Catholic Church. The Order of the Holy 
Sepulchre will be raised to the importance once 
possessed by the Knights ‘Templars. The Pope is 
to be the Grand Master, and one*Prince of every 
Catholic State of Europe is to be created Grand 
Prior. The movement, so far as it can be called 
one, is probably caused by the increasing influence 





and is five times greater than that of Nassau. |; 
comes within 500,000 of that of the Kingdom of 
Bavaria ; exceeds by 100,000 half of that of Bel. 
gium ; and by 400,000 half of that of Holland . 
and is equal to the whole population of Hanover. 
is double the whole of that of Greece, and exceeds 
that of Westphalia by 400,000. 

A writer in Tait’s Magazine discusses “ the hat 
of the Future,” a much more practicable subject 
by the way than the Church or the Society of the 
Future. Whatever may be thought of these mat- 
ters, however, there will be little question of the 
desirableness of hat emancipation—the freedom of 
the hat. This is the fact :—* All men in the civil. 
ized world wear hats, and all hats are alike. From 
east to west, from north to south, the head-cover- 
ing of civilized man is a hard black cylinder, o; 
frustum of a cone, erect or inverted, and with 
narrow rim made of the same inflexible and rigid 
material. It is difficult to say when it is most in- 
convenient ; whether it is most in the way when 
worn upon the head, when carried in the hand, or 
when not in actual use. On the head, it is hard 
and uncomfortable ; in summer it leaves its mark 
on the brow, and in winter affords no warmth. [t 
neither protects the face from the sun in fine 
weather, nor the neck from wet in rain. It is very 
apt to be blown off by wind, and, when the acci- 
dent has occurred, is very difficult to recover again. 
In the hand it is awkward and indisposable. Ina 
crowd it is utterly unmanageable, and must be 
abandoned to its fate, to be crushed and ruined as 
chance may direct.” 

And this the remedy :—*“ Once however escape, 
and see how every one gets rid of his regular 





coat, and of his chimney-pot. The man of business 
in his rural retreat, the lawyer in vacation, the 








of the Greek Church in the East, under the support lounger at the sea-side, have all discarded them. 
of Russia. That church, too, has made the pos-| Emancipation from the coat and hat is synony- 
session of the Holy Sepulchre a special object of its | mous with leisure, enjoyment, and freedom froin 
ogee Joke ae gre ow 4 sad st = formal Posi errgs of a and civie life 
y ther Cc 8. ming the two ears, | most staid and reveren rsonages May now 
while the political power of the Papal Government | be seen disporting eieataiede in > pike, 
was prostrated, the efforts of the missionaries and and in that wideawake which a few years since 
agents of the Greek Church are said to have made | was confined to the sportsman or his slang imi- 
great —— ae = got Prt ap rect ioe. - Sia hog universal ry of mankind 
ence 0} urenh. u ween must be acce} as an omen of the future ; and 
two churches have long been of the most bitter | when the aie and more sensible garments now 
kind, and in Jerusalem, it is well known, have | worn in the country shall be established as the 
grown to a scandalous excess: a guard of Turkish | ygual dress of the towns also, they will be aecom- 
soldiers alone keeps peace between them on certain panied by the soft and wide-leaved hat of felt, 
festivals of the Church of the Sepulchre. The | which already goes along with them wherever 
Germans state that the Greek Christians have they are tolerated. This then, probably, may be 
really obtained the preponderating influence in jooked to as the hat of the future, of which we are 
eee Folge EGTA IT Peed og Ua 
“ , Road exchange for present article. o doubt ad- 
met by the decided opposition of the Emperor of | yantage will be taken of the. change to employ 
te practically the Pope of the Greek Church. | greater variety of shape than is now allowed. 
rince Schwartzenberg is not over zealous in the ‘The tall man and the short, the corpulent and the 
cause of the Austrian Pietists, and will probably Jean, will no longer be compelled to put their 
ee the whole plan oe soon we 4 becomes heads in one and the same hat. Crowns will be 
po r - ng ae ease ard so scale thet ees and brims contracted or expanded to 
rite 1 | suit the figure of the wearer, or the circumstances 

He pga of strangers, at least, will throng under which they are in use; and we may have 
ndon to visit the great exhibition in May. hats especially constructed for wet or sunny days, 
People are planning how to lodge, feed, and regu- | for wind or for calm. We shall no longer carry 





crowd, unaccustomed to English habits of regu- 
lated locomotion. A difficulty, too, is anticipated 
in regard to the ventilation of the Glass Palace, 
which has a capacity to contain 50,000 people ; 
and which is now found to be insupportably warm 
when only “a handful of visitors were present, 
while large gaps in the roof and sides were open 
to wind and rain.” How to preserve decorum in 
the streets—how to get along, amidst the surging 
tramp, crushing, crowding, and entangling of 
three millions of curious people, most of them 
strangers in the capital, will baffle the police, and 


. | puzzles the curious in metropolian tactics, with all 


their experience of discipline. London extends 
ten miles in one direction, east and west; and six 
in the other, north and south. Few have any 
correct idea of this modern Babylon. The popu- 
lation of London exceeds that of the Grand 
Duchy of Tuscany by 300,000 ; that of the Grand 
Duchy of Baden by more than half a million ; 





late the going to and fro of this immense surplus! the same head-rigging in all weathers; but we 


may set, as it were, studding-sails, in the shape of 
a wider margin of rim on fair days, to fend off the 
burning rays of the sun, while a lesser breadth 
will be more convenient against rain, and a storm- 
hat of the least dimensions will be spread in a 
gale, or in rapid riding or driving.” 





VARIETIES. 


FOR THE LITERARY WORLD, FROM THE NOTE BOOK 
OF AN AMATEUR. 
An amusing illustration of the extent to which 
the “No-Popery” feeling in England has per- 
vaded all orders and classes, recently occurred in 
the family of a Mr. Bagshaw, who is Cardinal 
Wiseman’s man of business. He had invited the 
Cardinal to dinner; on the morning of the day 
fixed his butler presented himself and gave warn- 





ing, saying that “he had a soul to be saved as 
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A previous course on the Flistory of England 
by Prof. Reed, at the beginsing of the winter 
season, included these subjects :— 

ir 5 om werd of Histery, with 
suggestions for historic ing. 

Transition from Ancient to Modern History. 

ing away of European Paganism. British 
The Roman Period. 

The Saxon Period.—Alfred. Dunstan. Canute. 
Edward the Confessor. Harold 

The Norman Dominion. The Plantagenets. 
Henry the Second. Thomas a Becket. The 
period of the Crusades. The Baronial Times. 


P. 


Edward III. The beginning of the National 
Literature. Richard II. The early popular 
movement. 


The Lancastrian Reigns. War in France. 
Joan of Are. Wars of the Roses. Close of the 
Middle Ages. 


The Secretary of State at Albany, Hon. Chris- 
topher Morgan, has made a collection of the 
newspapers published in this State, to be sent to 
the World’s Fair ; a duplicate set to be deposited 
in the State Library. From a published classifi- 
cation, it appears that 458 newspapers have been 
thus collected, of which 56 are issued daily. 
New York County furnishes 18 daily, and 108 
other than daily; Albany County, 6 daily and 
22 miscellaneous. In 1833 there were 254 news- 
papers in all, showing an increase since that time 
of 204, of which increase 36 are daily papers 
The Herald calculates the daily issue of the New 
York city press at about 126,000, or 40,000,000 
per annum, to which the weekly and other 
papers probably add 7,000,000, making the grand 
total for the city 47,000,000 of sheets per annum ; 
the whole annual issue of the press of the State 
reaching the probable estimate of at least 60,000,- 
000 sheets. 

A book has just been published in London, by 
Bentley, entitled,“ Memoirs of a Literary Veteran,” 
including sketches and anecdotes of the most dis- 
tinguished literary characters from 1794 to 1849, 
by R. P. Gillies. The author is still living, and 
his autobiography would appear to be a rather un- 
happy account of an unsuccessful literary career, 
which, however, is alleviated by the correspond- 
ence, sympathy, and advice of some eminent 
hands. Several letters from Wordsworth are of 
interest. They are thoughtful and eminently ho- 
nest, and if their examples are drawn from himself, 
the case is important enough to be quoted. A 
man is not to be quarrelled with for talking of 
himself if he has really anything very valuable to 
communicate. In the comparison with Byron, the 
question is not merely, as some of our English 
brethren seem to think, was Wordsworth too full 
of himself, but is his remark true? False conceit 
is the excess of pretence over real worth. Besides, 
in an additional sentence to the Byron passage 
(which the Lond. Atheneum in its censure over- 
looks), Wordsworth expressly deprecates any 
self-laudation. ‘This is the passage, from a letter 
to Mr. Gillies: —*‘ The famous passage on Soli- 
tude, which you quote from Lord Byron, does not 
deserve the notice which has been bestowed on it. 
As composition it is bad, particularly the line— 

Minions of grandeur shrinking from distress, 


is foisted in for the sake of the rhyme. But the 
sentiment, by — expressed in an antithetic man- 
ner is taken out of the region of high and imagina- 
tive feeling, to be placed in that of point and epi- 
gram. To illustrate my meaning, and for no 
other purpose, I refer to my own lines on the Wye, 
where you will find the same sentiment, not for- 
mally put as it is here, but ejaculated as it were 
fortuitously in the musical succession of precon- 
ceived feeling. Compare the paragraph ending— 


How often has my spirit turned to thee, 
and the one where occur the lines— 


And a no kindness is, and all 
The dreary rae of daily life, 


with these lines of Lord Byron, and you will per- 
ceive the difference.’ ” Arter this, a critical bit on 
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Scott :—* ‘ You mentioned “ Guy Mannering” in | 
your last. I have read it. I cannot say that I 
was disappointed, for there is very considerable 
talent displayed in the performance, and much of 
that sort of knowledge with which the author’s 
mind is so richly stored. But the adventures I 
think not well chosen or invented, and they are 
still worse put together ; and the characters, with 
the exception of Meg Merrilies, excite little inte- 
rest. In the management of this lady, the author 
has shown very considerable ability, but with that 
want of taste which is universal among modern 
novels of the Radcliffe school, which, as far as they 
are concerned, this is, I allude to the laborious 
manner in which everything is placed before your 
eyes for the production of picturesque effect. The 
reader, in good narration, feels that pictures rise 
up before his sight, and pass away from it, unos- 
tentatiously succeeding each other. But when 
they are fixed upon an easel for the express pur- 
pose of being admired, the judicious are apt to take 
offence, and even to turn sulky at the exhibitor’s 
officiousness. But these novels are likely to be 
much over-rated on their first appearance, and 
will afterwards be as much undervalued” ” A hit 
at Jeffrey is sustained by posterity :—*« <I am de- 
lighted to learn that your Edinburgh Aristarch has 
declared against the “ Excursion,” as he will have 
the mortification of seeing a book enjoy a high re- 
putation, to which he has not contributed.’ ” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
Boston, 31st March, 1851. 
To the Editors of the Lit. World: 


GenTLEMEN,—In your paper for March 29, 
after quoting a passage from Walter Savage 
Landor about a “ demagogue” who had spoken 
slightingly of Milton’s prose, and intruded 
on the court of King William,—you ask with 
a very natural surprise, “Can this be Macau- 
lay?” I venture to answer, No! Macaulay's 

miration for Milton, so fervently expressed 
in the Edinburgh Review in 1825, forbids the 
supposition, The e in question is, I be- 
lieve, levelled at Lord Brougham, whose rude 





and vulgar attack on Dr. Channing’s Essay 
upon Milton, in the same Edinburgh Re- 
view in 1839, and his coarse remarks there 
about Milton’s prose, fully justify all that 
Landor has said on this point, and would justify | 
much more. The allusion to the court of | 
William IV. touches, I suppose, a very sore | 
spot in Lord Brougham’s political life—I | 
mean his relations with the King and Lord | 
Melbourne, when he was somewhat un- 
ceremoniously excluded from Lord Mel- 
bourne’s second administration, after havin 
been Chancellor during the first; Lord Mel- 
bourne declaring that he could get on better 
with Brougham in the opposition than he 
could with Brougham as a supporter of the 
Government, if he must at the same time be 
made responsible for his conduct as a minister. 
T. 





THE POETRY OF COMMON SPEECH. 
How much quiet poetry and philosophy there 
is in those homely popular expressions which 
are found in every language, and by which the 
most familiar phenomena are clothed with the 
inexhaustible beauty of moral and imaginative 
associations. So, when the sailor says, as the 
sun drops behind the horizon, “ There goes the 
old haymaker!” and when Sancho Panza ealls 
down “blessings on the man who first invented 
sleep,” there is a humor in such utterances 
which does the heart good, and leaves nothing 
to be added, while it sets the mind to running 
on with a thousand pleasant and profitable 
thoughts. I was thinking of the proverbs for 
twilight in French and in English. We some- 








times speak of a swartwouter as 


“ between two days.” There is a familiar and 
quite untranslatable Freneh idiom for express- 
ing twilight,—* Entre loup et chien (between 
dog and wolf).” I have a vague idea that this 
shadows the brevity of twilight—the closeness 
with which evening follows on the heels of 
day, but perhaps it simply means that every 
dog having then had his day, the wolf is going 
to have his. We have in our language a phrase 
for twilight, which I have h from a boy, 
without guessing at its origin—* Blind man’s 
holiday.” A curious English book which I 
have lately seen, called “ Anonymiana,” gives 
substantially the following explanation :—by 
daylight or candlelight, those who can see are, 
or, if they choose, may be, occupied with work 
or reading; at dusk, however, before it is time 
to light the lamps, most people are disposed, if 
not obliged, to suspend 
“ Books, or work, or healthful play,” 


and talk awhile, and then the poor blind man 
who has by daylight and candlelight to do the 
hard work of idleness (or had, before the beau- 
tiful arrangements of modern philanthropy), is 
on a par with his more favored fellow creatures, 
and enjoys his holiday. I should be glad to 
know whether this is the true reason. 


Yours, 





c. T. B. 





A VISIT TO THE PARISIAN ABATTOIRS, 


From a by Cuarues Dickens in the “ Household 
C ter Words,’’ March 8.) 


Ir was as sharp a February morning as you 
would desire to feel at your fingers’ ends, 
when I turned out—tumbling over a chiffonier 
with his little basket and a. who was pick- 
ing up the bits of colored paper that had been 
swept out, over night, from a Bon-Bon shop— 
to take the Butchers’ Traii to Poissy. A cold 
dim light just touched the high roofs of the 
Tuileries, which have seen such changes, such 
distracted crowds, such riot and bloodshed; 
and they looked as calm, and as old, all co- 
vered with white frost, as the very Pyramids. 
There was not light enough yet to strike upon 
the towers of Notre Dame across the water; 
but I thought of the dark pavement of the old 
Cathedral as just beginning to be streaked 
with grey; and of the lamps in the “ House of 
God,” the Hospital close to it, burning low 
and being quenched ; and of the keeper of the 
Morgue going about with a fading lantern, 
busy in the arrangement of his terrible wax- 
work for another sunny day. 

The sun was up and shining merrily when 
the butchers and I, announcing our departure 
with an engine-shriek to sleepy Paris, rattled 
away for the Cattle Market. Across the 
country, over the Seine, ary a forest of 
shrubby trees—the hoar frost lying cold in 
shady places, and glittering in the light—and 
here*we are at Poissy ! Out | the butchers, 
who have been chattering the way like 
madmen, and off they straggle for the Cattle 
Market (still chattering, of course, incessantly), 
in hats and eaps of all shapes, in coats and 
blouses, in calf-skins, cow-skins, horse-skins, 
furs, shaggy mantles, hairy coats, “anys 
baize, oi anything you please that will 
keep a man and a butcher warm upon a frosty 
morning. 

Many a French town have I seen, between 
this spot of ground and Strasburgh or Mar- 
seilles, that might sit for your picture, little 
Poissy! Barring the details of your old 
men A I know you well, albeit we make 
acquaintance, now, for the first time. I know 
your narrow, ling, winding streets, with 
a kennel in the midst, and lamps slung across. 
I know your picturesque street-corners, wind- 
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ing up-hill Heaven knows why or where! I 
know your tradesmen’s inscriptions, in letters 
not quite fat enough; your barbers’ 
basins dangling over little shops; your Cafés 
and Estaminets, with cloudy bottles of stale 





syrup in the windows, and pictures of crossed 


billiard-eues outside. I know this v 


horse with his tail rolled up in a knot like the | 


“ back-hair” of an untidy woman, who won't be 
shod, and who makes himself heraldic by 
clattering across the street on his hind legs, 
while twenty voices shriek and grow] at him as 
a Brigand, an aeeursed Robber, and an ever- 
lastingly-doomed Pig. I know your sparkling 
town-fountain, too, my Poissy, and am glad to 
see it near a cattle-market, gushing so freshly, 
under the auspices of a gallant little subli- 
mated Frenchman wrought in metal, perched 
upon the top. Through all the land of France 


I know this unswept room at The Glory, with | 


its presto smell of beans and coffee, where 
the butchers crowd about the stove, drinking 


the thinnest of wine from the smallest of tum-_| 
blers; where the thickest of coffee cups min- 
gle with the longest of loaves, and the weakest | 


of lump sugar; where Madame at the counter, 
easily acknowl the h of all enter- 
ing and departing butchers ; where the billiard- 
table is covered up in the midst like a great 
bird-c but the bird may sing by-and-by ! 

A bell! The Calf Market! Polite departure 
of butchers. Hasty payment and d ure 
on the part of amateur Visitor. adame 
reproaches Ma’amselle for too fine a suscepti- 
bility in reference to the devotion of a Butcher 
in a bear-skin. Monsieur, the landlord of the 
Glory, counts a double handful of sous, with- 
out an unobliterated inscription, or an un- 
damaged crowned head among them. 

There is little noise without, abundant space, 
and no confusion. The open area devoted to 
the market, is divided into three portions: the 
Calf Market, the Cattle Market, the Sheep 
Market. Calves at eight, cattle at ten, sheep 
at mid-day. All is very clean. 

The Calf Market is a raised platform of 
stone, some three or four feet high, open on all 
sides, with a lofty overspreading roof, sup- 
ported on stone columns, which give it the 
appearance of a sort of vineyard from Northern 
Italy. Here, on the rai pavement, lie in- 
numerable calves, all bound hind-legs and 
fore-legs together, and all trembling violently 
—perhaps with cold, perhaps with fear, per- 
haps with pain; for, this mode of tying, 
which seems to be an absolute superstition 
with the peasantry, can hardly fail to cause 
great suffering. Here they lie, patiently, in 
rows, among the straw, with their stolid 
faces and inexpressive eyes, superintended by 
men and women, boys and girls; here, they 
are by our friends the butchers, 
bargained for, and bought. Plenty of time ; 
plenty of room; plenty of good humor. 
“ Monsieur Frangois in the bear-skin, how do 
you, my friend? You come from Paris b 
the train? The fresh air does you g 
If you are in want of three or four fine calves 
this market-morning, my angel, I, Madame 

Doche, shall be happy to deal with you. 
Behold these calves, Monsieur Francois! 
Great Heaven, you are doubtful! Well, 
sir, walk round and look about you, If you 
find better for the money, buy them. If not, 
eome to me!” Monsieur Francois goes his 
way leisurely, and keeps a wary eye upon the 
stock. No other butcher jostles Monsieur 
Francois; Monsieur Francois josties no other 
butcher. Nobody is flustered and aggravated. 
Nobody is savage. In the midst of the coun- 
try blue frocks and red handkerchiefs, and the 
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butchers’ coats, shagey, furry, and hairy 
calf-skin, cow-skin, horse-skin, and bear-skin : 


brazen towers acocked hat anda bluecloak. Slavery! 


For our Police wear great coats and glazed 


hats, 
But now the bartering is over, and the calves 


are sold. “Ho! Gregoire, Antoine, Jean, 
Louis! Bring up the carts, my children ! 
Quick, Brave infants! Hola! Hi! 

The carts, well littered with straw, are 
backed up to the edge of the raised pavement, 
and various hot infants carry calves upon 
their heads, and dexterously pitch them in, 
while other hot infants, 
arrange the calves, and pack 


not sold, whom Madame Doche unbi 


together, though strictly 4 la m 
uite right. You observe, Madame Doche, 
that the cord leaves deep indentations in the 
skin, and that the animal is so cramped at 
first as not to know, or even remotely suspect, 
that he is unbound, until you are so obliging 
as to kick him, in your delicate little way, 
and pull his tail like a bell-rope. Then, he 
staggers to his knees, not being able to stand, 
and stumbles about like a drunken calf, or the 
horse at Franconi’s, whom you may have seen, 
Madame Doche, who is supposed to have been 
mortally wounded in battle. But, what is this 
rubbing against me, as | apostrophise Madame 
Doche? It is another heated infant, with a 
calf upon his head. “Pardon, Monsieur, but 
will you have the politeness to allow me to 
” «Ah, Sir, willingly. Iam vexed to 
obstruct the way.” On he staggers, calf and 
all, and makes no allusion whatever either to 
my eyes or limbs. 

Now the carts are all full. More straw, 
my Antoine, to shake over these top rows ; 
then off we will clatter, rumble, jolt, and 
rattle, a long row of us, out of the first town- 
gate, and out at the second town-gate, and 
past the empty mi Be and the little, thin, 
square bandbox of a ouse, where 
nobody seems to live ; and away for Paris, by 
the paved road, lying, a straight s' t line, 
in the long long avenue of trees. e can 
neither choose our road nor our pace, for that 
is all prescribed to us. The public convenience 
demands that our earts should get to Paris by 
such a route and no other (Napoleon had 
leisure to find that out, while he had a little 
war with the world upon his hands), and woe 
betide us if we infringe orders. 

Droves of oxen stand in the Cattle Market, 
tied to iron bars fixed into posts of granite. 
Other droves advance slowly down the long 
avenue, past the second town-gate, and the 
first town-gate, and the sentry-box, and the 
bandbox, thawing the morning with their 
smoky breath as they come along. Plenty of 
room; plenty of time. Neither man nor 
beast is driven out of his wits by coaches, 
carts, wagons, Omnibuses, gigs, chaises, phae- 
tons, cabs, trucks, boys, whoopings, roarings, 
and multitudes. No tail-twisting is neces- 
sary—no iron pronging is necessary. There 
are no iron p here. The market for 
eattle is held as quietly as the market for 
calves. In due time, off the cattle go to 
Paris; the drovers can no more choose their 
road, nor their time, nor the numbers they 
shall drive, than they can choose their hour for 
dying in the course of nature. 

Sheep next. Tie Sheep-pens are up here, 
past the Branch Bank of aris, established fo 
the convenience of the butchers, and behind 
the two pretty fountains they are making in 


: of the Market. My name is Bull: yet I think | 


tive dogs, shaggy 


r| besides the u 
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should like to see as 
not to = Smithfield, but in England any. 
where. nty of room ; plenty of time. And 
here are sheep-d sensible as ever, but 
with a certain French air about them—not 
without a suspicion of dominoes—with a kind 
of flavor of moustache and beard—demonstra. 
and loose where an English 
dog would be tight and close—not so troubled 
with business calculations as our English 
drovers’ dogs, who have always got their 


twin fountains— 


sheep upon their minds, and think about their 
in the carts, | 
m carefully | 
in straw. Here is a promising young calf, | 
8. | 
Pardon me, Madame Doche, but I fear this’ 
mode of tying the four legs of a myc ioe 
e, Is not 


work, even resting, as you 
wi but dashing, showy, 


a gy by their 
rather unreliable 

: who might worry me instead of their 
timate charges if they saw occasion—and 
might see it somewhat suddenly. The market 
for sheep passes off like the other two; and 
away the by their allotted road to Paris, 
My way being the Railway,I make the best 
of it at twenty miles an hour; whirling 
through the now high-lighted landscape ; 
thinking that the inexperienced green buds 
will be wishing before long, they had not been 
tempted to come out so soon; and wondering 
who lives in this or that chateau, all window 
and lattice, and what the family may have for 
breakfast this sharp morning. 

After the Market comes the Abattoir. 
What abattoir shall I visit first? Montmartre 
is the est. So, I will go there. 

The abattoirs are all within the walls of 
Paris, with an eye to the receipt of the octroi 
duty; but they stand in open places in the 
suburbs, removed from the press and bustle o 
the city. They are managed by the Syndicat 
or Guild of Butehers under the inspection of 
the Police. Certain smaller items of the re- 
venue derived from them are in part retained 
by the Guild for the payment of their ex. 
penses, and in part devoted by it to charitable 
purposes in connexion with the trade. They 
cost six hundred and eighty thousand pounds: 
and they return to the City of Paris an in- 
terest on that outlay, amounting to nearly six 
and a half per cent. 

Here, in a sufficiently dismantled space, is the 
Abattoir of Montmartre, covering nearly nine 
acres of ground, surrounded by a high wall, 
and looking from the outside like a cavalry 
barrack, At the iron gates is a small fune- 
tionary in a large cocked hat. “Monsieur 
desires to see the abattoir? Most certainly.” 
State a ens in private transac- 
tions, and Monsieur being already aware of 
the cocked hat, the functionary puts it into a 
little official bureau which it almost fills, and 
accompanies me in the modest attire—as to 
his head—of ordinary life. 

Many of the animals from Poissy have come 
here. On the arrival of each drove, it was 
turned into yonder ample space, where each 
buteher who had bought, selected his own 
purchases. Some, we see now, in these long 
perspectives of stalls with a high overhanging 
roof of wood and tiles rising above 
the walls. While they rest here. before being 
slaughtered, they are required to be fed and 
watered, and the stalls must be kept clean. 
A stated amount of fodder must always be 
ready in the loft above; and the supervision 
is of the strictest kind. The same regulations 
apply to sheep and calves, for which portions 
of these 


perspectives are strongly railed off. 
All the buildings are of the strongest and 
most solid tion, 


After traversing these lairs, through which, 
t provision for ventilation 
just mentio there may be a thorough 
current of air from opposite windows in the 
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well as his betters, and could not in conscience 
wait on Pope’s emissary.” No arguments 
could change his determination, and accordingly 
he left on the spot. 

The liberality of a Frenchman in the same rank 
of life affords an amusing contrast: it might with- 
out seandal be ealled indifference. One of our 
fashionables was lately bantering his French valet 
for eating meat during Lent. “ Mais,” replied 
Monsieur, “ no eat meat is no law of God, but 
only law of ze church. Now, I never go to ze 


ch very seldom—zerefore I am not 
bound by ze law of ze church.” Whata felicitous 
syllogism ! 


Tue Orp Enexisu Inea or a Frencnman.—lIt 
was profoundly observed by a witty member of the 
Court of Common Council, in Council assembled 
in the City of London, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and fifty, that the French 
are a frog-eating people, who wear wooden shoes. 
We are credibly informed, in reference to the nation 
whom this choice spirit so happily disposed of, that 
the caricatures and stage representations which 
were current in England some half a century ago, 
exactly depict their present condition. For exam- 
ple, we understand that every Frenchman, without 
exception, wears a pigtail and curl-papers. That 
he is extremely sallow, thin, long-faced, and lan- 
tern-jawed. That the calves of his legs are inva- 
riably undeveloped; that his legs fail at the 
knees, and that his shoulders are always higher 
than his ears. We are likewise assured that 
he rarely tastes any food but soup maigre, and 
an onion: that he always says, “By Gar! 
Aha! Vat you tell me, Sare!” at the end of 
every sentence he utters; and that the true 
generic name of his race is the Mounseers, or the 
Parly-Voos. If he be not a dancing-master or a 
barber, he must be a cook ; since no other trades 
but those three are congenial to the tastes of the 
people, or permitted by the Institutions of the coun- 
try. He is a slave, of course. The ladies of 
France (who are also slaves) invariably have their 
heads tied up in Belcher handkerchiefs, wear long 
ear-rings, carry tambourines, and beguile the wea- 
riness of their yoke by singing in head voices 
through their noses—principally to barrel-organs. 

It may be generally summed up, of this inferior 
people, that they have no idea of anything.— 
Dickens's Household Words. 

Tue Love or Pieastne.—It may safely be taken 
for granted, that every one likes to please ; there 
are hardly exceptions to prove the rule. What- 
ever subtle disguises this love of pleasing may 
put on—however it may borrow roughness, or 
carelessness, or egotism, or sarcasm, as its mask— 
there it is, snug in the bottom of each human 
heart, from St. Simeon Stylites shivering under the 
night-dews, to Jenny Lind flying from adoring 
lion-hunters, and Pio Nono piously tapping his 
gold snuff-box, and saying he is only a poor priest! 
The little boy who has committed his piece with 
much labor*of brain, much screwing of body, and 
anxious gesticular tuition, utterly refuses to say it 
when the time comes. Why? Not because he 
does not wish to please, but because his intense 
desire to do so has suddenly assumed a new form, 
that of fear; which, like other passions, is very 
unreasonable. The same cause will make a young 
lady who has bestowed much thought on a new 
ball-dress, declare at the last moment, that she 
does not want to go! A doubt has suddenly as- 
sailed her as to the success of her costume. The 
dress is surely beautiful, but will it make her so? 
No vigor of personal vanity preserves us from 

swoons of self-esteem ; and they are terrible 
while they last. What wonder, then, that the 
thought of a perpetual syncope of that kind should 
make us behave unwisely sometimes !—Growing 
Old Gracefully—a capital sketch by Mrs. Kirk- 
land, in Sartain’s Mag. for April. 


Tue Unmannerty Boys or THE House or Com- | da 


mons [from “ Ten Minutes with her Majesty ;” 
a Sketch of the Opening of Parliament, in Dick- 
ens’s Household Words).—The almost painful 
silence of this gorgeous still-life is suddenly and 
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rudely broken by disorderly sounds, like those 
which follow the opening of the pit door of a 
theatre, or which precede the battering in of a 
house at a riot. The Speaker of the House of 
Commons answers the summons of his liege lady 
the Queen, as if he were a schoolmaster with a 
mob of unmannerly boys at his heels ; and is pro- 
pelled to the bar of the House with the frantic 
fear of being knocked down and trampled upon 
by the rush of M. P.’s. A transient cloud passes 
over the Royal countenance ; but it is rapidly suc- 
ceeded by a prolonged smile at the ludicrous 
efforts of a couple of hundred of her eager Com- 
mons to equeeze themselves into a space only ample 
enough for a hundred. The account of a sufferer 
in the scramble is amusing :—* I happened,’ said 
Mr. Joseph Hume, in his place in Parliament on 
the following evening, “to be the twenty-fifth 
from the Speaker; but both sides of the bar were 
so filled that I neither saw the Queen, nor heard 
her voice. I was knocked against a corner; my 
head was knocked against a post; and I might 
have been much injured, if a stout member, to 
whom I felt much obliged, had not come to my 
assistance. (Hear, hear, and laughter.) I[t was 
no laughing matter.” Mr. Hume recollected, 
moreover, that on a similar occasion, the coat of a 
member of the House, who now fills a high office 
abroad, had been torn, and that his shoulder was 
dislocated. 


Earty Risine.—Whatever may be the quantity 
of sleep required, early rising is essential to health, 
and promotes longevity. Almost all men who 
have distinguished themselves in Science, Litera- 
ture, and the Arts, have been, as Mr. Macnish 
states, early risers. The industrious, the active 
minded, the enthusiast in pursuit of knowledge or 
gain, are up betimes at their respective occupa- 
tions, while the sluggard wastes the most beautiful 
period of life in pernicious slumber. Homer, Vir- 
gil, and Horace, are all represented as early risers ; 
the same was the ease with Paley, Franklin, 
Priestley, Parkhurst, and Buffon; the last of 
whom ordered his servant to awaken him every 
morning, and compel him to get up by force if he 
evinced any reluctance, for which service he was 
rewarded with a crown each day, which recom- 
pense he forfeited if he did not oblige his master 
to get out of bed before the clock struck six. 
Bishops Jewel and Burnet rose every morning at 
four o’clock. Sir Thomas More did the same 
thing. Napoleon was an early riser, so were 
Frederick the Great and Charles the Twelfth: so 
is her present Majesty ; and so are almost all the 
nobility in attendance upon the Court. That 
early rising tends to prolong life, appears to be 
clearly proved. One of our most eminent Judges, 
Lord Mansfield, was at the pains of collecting some 
curious evidence on this subject. When he pre- 
sided in his judicial capacity over the court, he 
questioned every very old person who appeared at the 
bar, respecting his habits. “ What age are you ?” 
“ What sort of life have you led—often drunk, 
eh?” “ Please God,” answered a man upwards 
of ninety, “ I have seldom gone to bed sober,” and 
in fact it turned out that while some of these vete- 
rans pleaded guilty to habitual intemperance, and 
others on the contrary attested their uniform 
sobriety, all agreed on one point—that of having 
been early risers. Nevertheless, the morning 
snooze has, we confess, its temptations. Our 
readers will remember Burns’s pleasant little 
song :— 

“ Up in the mornings, no for me, 
Up in the morning early ; 
When a’ the hills are cover’d wi snaw, 
I'm sure it’s winter fairly.” 
Thomson, the author of “ The Seasons,” passed 
a great portion of his time in bed. 

Dean Swift, we are told, lay in bed until eleven 

o’clock every morning, to think of wit for the 


y- 3 Tape 
Sir Walter Scott observed, “I like to lie sim- 
mering over things for an hour or so before I get 
there’s the time I am dressing to over- 
haul my half-sleeping, half-waking projet de 





Chapitre, and when I get the paper before me, it 
commonly runs off pretty easily.” We have al- 
ways considered the morning toilette should be 
gone through very methodically, and very delibe- 
rately; it is a ceremony that should not be too 
hastily performed ; during the operation of shaving 
in particular, which ought always to be performed 
slowly, many strange fancies and thoughtful sug- 
gestions may flit across the mind. It should, 
however, be added that Sir Walter Scott, during 
the greater part of his life, rose by five o’elock, 
and that his literary work was chiefly accomplish- 
ed before breakfast.— Household Words. 














PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS, ETC. 


Tue new bookstore opened by Messrs. Evans 
and Brittan in Broadway, next to the corner of 
Fourth street, promises to.supply several desirable 
facilities to our citizens of that region. It is an 
establishment of mark and enterprise. Mr. Evans 
is well known to book-buyers as the salesman of 
Mr. Putnam, and Mr. Brittan is the popular book 
dealer in the Exchange. Their store is one of the 
neatest in the city, and their supplies of books, 
fancy stationery, the new periodicals, &c., carty 
out the attractiveness. Up-town purchasers will 
find every facility in obtaining the best and latest 
publications. 

J. F. Destiver, Cincinnati, will publish in the 
course of the summer :—Principies and Illustra- 
tions of Morbid Anatomy, adapted to the Elements 
of M. Andral, and to the Cyclopedia of Practical 
Medicine ; being a complete series of colored 
lithographic Drawings, from originals by the au- 
thor, of 260 figures ; with Descriptions and sum- 
mary allusions to Cases, Symptoms, Treatment, 
&c., designed to constitute an Appendix to works 
on the Practice of Physic, and to facilitate the 
study of Morbid Anatomy in connexion with 
Symptoms. By J. Hope, M.D., F.R.S., Physician 
to the St. Mary-le-Bone Infirmary ; Mem. Hon. 
de la Société de Statistique Universelle ; Extraord. 
Mem. and formerly Pres. of the Roy. Med. Soc., 
Ed., &ce., &c. (Second American Edition), edited 
by L. M. Lawson, M.D., late Professor of General 
and Pathological Anatomy and Physiology in 
Transylvania University, and at present Professor 
of Special Pathology and Clinical Medicine in the 
Medieal Institute of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

In Press, by E. H. Burter & Co., Philadelphia. 
—Philosophie Proverbiale, par Martin F. Tupper, 
Docteur en Droit, et membre de la Société Royale. 


| Traduite en Frangais d’ aprés la dixiéme edition, 


par George Métivier, 1 vol. 12mo. Tupper’s 
(Martin F.) Complete Works, Prose and Poetical, 
with the author's revisions and sanction. 

The Bibliotheca Sacra, for April, 1851, has 
papers on the Supply of Ministers in Different 
Ages and Countries, by Rév. W. A. Stearns ; Ne- 
ander, by George M. Adams; the conclusion of 
Professor Tayler Lewis's elaborate Review of 
Hickock’s Rational Psychology ; Church History, 
by Professor H. B. Smith, with a valuable Litera- 
ry summary. (Warren F. Draper, Andover.) 

“Annals of the Famine in Ireland in 1847-8, 
and 9, by Mrs. A. Nicholson, will shortly be 
published by E. French. 

A new enterprise has been undertaken by the 
publishers of the London Illustrated News, in a 
National Illustrated Library in monthly volumes— 
in which many desirable things of editing, topo- 
graphy, &e., are promised in 320 pages with 30 to 
100 engravings, for half a crown. The first 
volumes announced for the 3lst March are Bos- 
well’s Johnson, vol. 1 ; Book of English Songs ; 
Nineveh. 

Bentley announces Narrative of Travels in the 
United States, during the year 1850, by the Lady 
Emmeline Stuart Wortley, 3 vols. 8vo. 

The principal new books published in England, 
reported by the last steamer, are the following :— 
Homer’s Iliad, in English Prose, and vol. 2 of Ne- 
ander’s Church History, in Bohn’s Libraries. Hart- 
ley Coleridge's Poems, 2 vols. fep. 8vo. 14s, 
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Gillies’ (R. P.) Memoirs of a Literary mang 3 
vols. 8vo. £1, lls. 6d. The Mahogany Tree, 5s. 
Moir and Spalding’ s Treatise on Poetry, Modern 
Romances, &c., 3s. 6d. Muskett’s (E ) History 
of Church Laws, 8vo. 10s. 6d. Lamartine’s 
Wanderer and his Home, Parlor Lib. 12mo. 1s. 
Sketches of a Country Parish, 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 
Taylor (J. G.), The United States and Cuba, 8vo. 
10s. 6d. Trip to Mexico, 1849-50, 8vo. Qs. 
Walton (W.), Problems of Plane, Co-ordinate 
Geometry, 8vo. 16s. Wilson’s Archwology and 
Pre-historic Annals of Scotland, 28s. Wright’s 
(T.) Narratives of Sorcery and Magic, 2 vols. 
8vo. £1, Is. 











ORVILLE A. ROORBACH, 
155 Broadway (up stairs), New York, 





Would og the Trade that he receives regularly as 
issued, the NEW PUBLICATIONS of the following 
Houses :—B. A. Hart; H. E. Baird 


Lea; 
Lindsay & Blakiston ; J. W. "Moore ; Lippincott, Grambo 
& Co.; Phillips, Sampson & Co.; ‘Crosby & Nichols ; 

Ticknor, Reed & Fields; Little & Brown; Gould & Lin. 
coin, EB. H. Pease & Co., &e. He keeps on hand a supply 
of all the publications of the houses in Italics, of those 


not so indicated he keeps their best and most salable pee 


Books only, The observation of what is going on in the 
publishing world, necessary to keep the Bibliotheca Ame- 
ricana ‘ ted up,” brings to his notice many valuable 
Books published not only in the smaller cities, but in Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia, and Boston, that would hardly reach 
New York unless ordered. Of such of these as he may 
consider there will be a demand for, moderate supplies 
will be kept on hand. 

Orders from the Trade solicited, and they may rely on 
the very lowest prices for cash, or cash at the end of each 
month. 

To those Booksellers out of town who may not have 
direct communication with the publishing houses of this 
city, he wouid, as a matter of accommodation, offer such 
Books at the —— s lowest cash prices, not excepting 
those of the Barons of Cliff street. 

To publishers who issue a Book occasionally only, he 
would suggest that by sending him a few copies as soon as 

blished they would be introduced to the notice of the 
Trade , and thereby the sale of the Work poameted. abet ad tf 


NEW POPULAR WORKS 
Just Published by 


STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 
No. 222 BROADWAY. 


RICHARD OF YORK; 
Or, the White Rose of England, 
An Hisroricat Romance. 
By the Author of “ The Last of the Plantagenets.”’ 
Price 50 cents. 


ANNE GREY. A Novet. 
By the Author of Jane Shore, &c. 
Price 50 cents. 
POPE JOAN ; 
Or, the Female Pontiff. 
An Historical Romance, by G. W. REYNOLDS. 


THE WARWICK WOODLANDS. 


New Edition, with Iilustrations by the Author. 
Price in cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 
BY FRANK FORESTER. 


CONSUELO. 
BY GEORGE SAND. 
New translation. Price 50 cents 








Thackeray's New Story. 
THE KICKLEBURYS ON THE RHINE. 
Price 12} cents. 


SELF-DECEPTION ; 
Or, the History of a Human Heart. 
BY MRS. ELLIS. 
Price 374 cents. 


LIGHT AND DARKNESS. 
By MRS. CROWE, Author of Night Side of Nature, &c. 
Price 50 cents. 


Nearly Ready. 
Parts 1 and 2 of MR. AND MRS. SANDBOYS’ ADVEN- 
tures, &c 
THE COUNTESS OF RUDOLSTADT. Sequel to Con- 
suelo. 
MARY LAWSON. By Eugene Sue. alg 
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Littell’s Living Age-—No. 361, 124 Cts, 


CONTENTS. 

1. Neander.—WNorth British Review. 

2. of the Crystal Palace.— Household Words. 

3. Hy ’s History of the United States.—New York 
Tribune. 

4. Pianist and Patriot.— Bentley's Miscellany. 

5. Authors of * Jane Eyre,” &c.—Atheneum. 

6. Gabrielle ; or, the Sisters.— Fraser's Magazine. 

7. Young's Beranger. —Sharpe’s Magazine. 
‘ Suort comes: .—French Cee ~—_ 

‘orns. pson—Sierra Leone am 
Bish and. American Steamers—Change of Climate in 
beyond Railways. 
rectisewr -—Young’s Beranger—The Ladder. 
New Books anp Reprints. 


[a A New Volume has just commenced. 


Published weekly at Six Dollars a vear by E. LITTELL 
& Co., Boston, and sold by DEWITT & AERRRORS, 
Tribune Buildings, New York. al? 


OCHEFOUCAULT'’S MORALS AND MAXIMS, a 

new and correct trinslation. 
ISAAC TAYLOR'S ELEMENTS OF THOUGHT, and 
THE PHYSICAL THEORY OF ANOTHER LIFE. 

The above books are in preparation and shortly to be 
lished—new and elegant editions. 
ALLYN’S RITUAL OF FREEMASONRY, for sale. 
Price $5. By remitting the money the book can be sent 
by post to any part of the country 

al? 2t WM. GOWANS, 178 Fulton street. 


H. BAILLIERE, 
169 FULTON STREET. 


(Removing on lst May to 290 Broadway, nearly 
opposite the Irving House.) 











JUST PUBLISHED. 
{n one volume 8vo. cloth. Price $3 00. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF LOGIC, 
From the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
By ROBERT BLAKEY, 
Professor of Logic and ene. Queen's College, 





LIBRARY OF 
ILLUSTRATED SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 


MULLER'S PHYSICS AND METEOROLOGY. 8vo. 
ch . 


WEISBACH’S MECHANICS. 2 vols. 8vo. cl. $7 50. 
KNAPP’S TECHNOLOGY. 2 vols. 8vo. cl. $8. 


QUEKETT’S TREATISE ON THE MICROSCOPE. 
8vo. cl. $6 


GRAHAM'S CHEMISTRY. Vol.I. 8vo. cl. $5. 


Plates, plain, $6; colored, $10. 





8vo_ plates, $9. 

MAPS to elucidate do. folio, cl. $6. 

MITCH =" MANUAL of PRACTICAL ASSAYING. 
8vo. cl. 

KAEMTZ—A COMPLETE COURSE OF METEORO- 
logy. 12mo. el. plates, $3 50. 

THOMSON’'S CHEMISTRY OF ORGANIC BODIES. 
Vegetables. 8vo. $6. 

THOMSONS HEAT AND ELECTRICITY. 8vo. 
cl. $4 WO. 

REID'S RUDIMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 12mo0 wood- 
cuts, 75 cts. 

NICHOL’S PLANETARY SYSTEM. 8vo. cl. plates 
and woodcuts, $1 75. 

OWEN’S ODONTOGRAPHY. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 168 
plates, bound in half russ, 

WATERHOUSE’S NATURAL HISTORY OF THE 
MAMMALIA. $2 vols. royal 8vo. plain, per vol. $7; 
colored, $10. 

SCHLEIDEN.—THE PLANT : a Biography. 8vo. cloth, 
plates, $4. 

— OF SURGERY. 8vo. cl. reduc- 

to $3. 


GERBER & GULLIVER’S MICROSCOPIC ANATOMY 
of Man and the Mammalia. 2 vols. 8vo. one being 
plates, $7. 

GRANT'S OUTLINES OF COMPARATIVE ANA- 
TOMY. 8vo. woodcuts, $7. 

REICHENBACH'S RESEARCHES IN MAGNETISM, 
Heat, Light, &c. Svo. cl. $4, 


bye gree FACTS IN MESMERISM. &vo. cloth, 
2 50. 








TESTE’S PRACTICAL MANUAL OF MAGNETISM. 
1 vol. $1 75. al2uf 
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NEW BOOKS. 


BLANCHARD & LEA, PHILADELPHIA, 
HAVE NOW READY, 


NEW REMEDIES, with Formule for their Ad- 


ministration. By Dunglison, M.D. Sixth edi- 
on. Lanai improved enlarged. In one large octavo 


COOPER ON DISLOCATIONS. Edited by 
Bransby B.Cooper. With Notes by J.C. Warren, M.D. 
New edition, in one octavo volume, with numerous 


THE DISSECTOR ; or, Practical and Surgical 
Anatomy. B Erasmus Wilson. Edited by P. B. God- 
dard, M. cae , revised and eoved. In 
one royal 12mo. Someea, yet numerous illustrations. 

WILLIAM PENN, an Historical Biography, 
with an Extra Chapter on the “Macaulay Charges.” 
agg veneer ag Dixon, In ‘one neat volume royal 

extra cloth. 

NOTES ON SHOOTING AND HINTS To 


Sportsmen. By E. J. Lewis, M.D. In one handsome 
royal 12mo. volume, extra cloth, with illustrations. 








IN PRESS AND NEARLY READY, 


THE GEOLOGICAL OBSERVER. By Sir 
Henry De la Beche. In one large octavo volume, with 
309 illustrations on wood. 

KALTSCHMIDT’S LATIN SCHOOL DIC- 
tionary. Part I. English-Latin. In one large royal 
18mo. volume of over 400 pages. 

CAMPBELL’S LIVES OF THE CHIEF JUs- 
tices of England. In two handsome crown octavo vo- 
lumes, to match the “ Chancellors.” 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE DISs- 
eases and Injuries of the Urinary Organs. By 8. D. 
Gross, M.D. In one very handsome octavo volume, 
witht numerous illustrations. 

CARPENTER’S GENERAL AND COMPA- 
rative Physiology. A new and enlarged edition, in one 
a ae octavo volume, with several hundred jjlus- 

MRS. MARSH’S ROMANTIC HISTORY OF 
the Huguenots. In two neat volumes, royal I2mo. 

MACLISE’S SURGICAL ANATOMY, Part 
» 7 haw imperial quarto, with fifteen splendid color- 

a 


GRAHAM’S ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY, 
from the second and enlarged London edition. Edited 
by Robert Bridges, M.D. In two parts, forming one 





PRICHARD'S NATURAL HISTORY OF MAN. Roy. | 


large octavo volume. 


PEREIRA’S MATERIA MEDICA AND 
‘Therapeutics. Third American from the third and en- 
| larged London edition. Revised by Joseph Carson, M D. 
In two very large octavo vols, with over 300 illustra- 


FAU’S ANATOMY FOR ARTISTS, 8vo. and Atlas of _‘“ons. 


| CHURCHILL’S MIDWIFERY, new and im- 


| pone edition. By D. T. Condie, M.D. In one very 
andsome octavo volume, with 140 illustrations. al2tf 


IN CREASE. 


SCENES IN OU OUR PARISH, 
BY A COUNTRY PARSON’S DAUGHTER. 
With a Memoir of the Author. 


One volume, 12mo. 








| MEMORIALS OF THE ENGLISH 


MARTYRS, 
BY THE REV. C. B. TAYLOR, 
Author of ‘* The Angel’s Song,”’ &c., &c. 12mo. 


Memoir of that eminent man of God, 


THE REV. EDW. BICKERSTETH, 
BY THE REV. J. R. BIRKS. 
In one large volume, 12mo. 


STANFORD & SWORDS, 


Church Publishing House, 





al2 3t 137 Broadway. 
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SECOND SERIES, NOW READY. 
Characteristics of Literature, 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE 


GENIUS OF DISTINGUISHED MEN, 
BY HENRY T. TUCKERMAN, 


Author of “ Thoughts on the Poets,” “ Artist Life,” é&c. 








CONTENTS: 

The Novelist, .  . r Manzoni. 
The Naturalist, - «  UWumboldt. 

Correspondent, . Madame De Sevigné. 
The Philosopher, . . Horne Tooke. 
The Magazine Writer, . Wilson 
The Censor, . . . Steele. 
The Critic, * « « Baalite 
The Orator, . Everett. 
The Reformer, . ‘ e Godwin. 
The Dramatist, . " s Talfourd 
The Traveller, . . - Beckford 


In one volume, 12mo. 


The general plan and execution of the first volume of 
this work having met with so much favor in the literary 
world, both in ‘this country and abroad, the author has 
been induced to prepare a second series, as nbove, thus 
carrying out the plan, and completing the work. 


Contents of the First Series: 


The Philosopher, Sir Thomas Browne. 

The Dilettante, ° ° Shenstone. 

The Moralist, William Ellery Channing. 
The Wit, . P a Dean Swift. 

The Philanthropist, . William Roscoe, 

The Humorist, . P Charles Lamb. 

The Historian, . T. Babington Macaulay. 
The Idealist, John Sterling. 

The Rhetorician, Edmund Burke. 

The Scholar, Mark Akenside. 


The Biographer, Final Memorials of Lamb 


& Keats. 


“ The name of Tuckerman is sufficient assurance that, 
both as regards style and matter, this book is a good one. 
It is a series of analytical portraits of celebrated writers in 
different departments of literature, each designed to illus- 
trate some particular phase of mind. ‘To say that these 
portraits are tastefully, correctly, and impartially drawn, 
would be halting praise. They are vivid, life-like pic- 
tures. Ba | make us so well acquainted with each indi- 
vidual mind, that we soon become half inclined to think 
we see the author in bodily form before us. with his pecu- 
liar characteristics stamped upon his features."—WN. Y. 
Courier and Enquirer. 


A few copies of the Ist and 2d series, bound to match, 
LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 
algtf Philadelphia. 


Moralism and Christianity. 


MORALISM AND CHRISTIANITY; 
Or, Man’s Experience and Destiny. 
In Three Lectures, 
By HENRY JAMES. 


Lecture [. A Scientific Statement of the Christian 
Doctrine of the Lord, or Divine Man. 


Lec. I. Socialism and Civilization in Relation to the 
Development of the Individual Life. 


Lec. {1. Morality and the Perfect Life. 


In one volume 12mo. paper. 
Price 50 cents; bound 75 cents. 
J. S. REDFIELD, 


al? 3t Cuintron Hatt. 


MULCHINOCK’S POEMS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Beautifully bound in cloth. In one volume. Price $1. 


THE BALLADS AND SONGS 
WILLIAM PEMBROKE MULCHINOCK. 
PUBLISHED BY 
T. W. STRONG, 


98 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
al2it And sold by all Booksellers. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S 
(Late Baker & Scripyer) 


PUBLICATIONS. 


J. T. <¢~ "egal COMPLETE WORKS, in uniform 
! . vols. 

WILLIS’S WORKS—Revised and embracing new vols. 
in uniform 12mo. vols. Rural Letters, &c. People I 
have Met, &c. Life Here and There, &c. Other vols. 
to be issued soon. 

MKS. ELLET’S WOMEN OF THE REVOLUTION, 3 
vols. 12mo. with Portraits... Evenings at Woodlawn, 1 
= 12mo, Domestic History of the Revolution, 1 vol. 
12mo. 

MRS. GEORGE'S QUEENS OF SPAIN, 2 vols. 12mo. 
with P. its. 


ortra’ 

— POEMS AND PROSE WRITINGS, 2 vols. 
12mo. 

ALLSTON’S WRITINGS, 1 vol. 12mo. 

IK MARVEL’S BATTLE SUMMER, AND REVE- 
ries of a Bachelor, 12mo. vols., Illustrated. 

MAGOON’S ORATORS OF THE AMERICAN REVO- 
pee and Living Orators in America, 12mo vols. illus- 
trated. 


ee LECTURES ON SHAKSPEARE, 2 vols. 


1 ’ 
BOYD'S MILTON, 12mo. and 8vo., illustrated. 
WAKD’S INDIA AND THE HINDOOS, 1} vol. 12mo. 
illustrated. 
MITCHELL’S PLANETARY & STELLAR WORLDS, 
1 vol. 12mo., illustrated, 
DR. ALEXANDER ON THE PSALMS, 3 vols. 12mo. 
DR. RUFFNER’S FATHERS OF THE DESERT, 2 vols. 


12mo. 
DR. MASON’S WORKS. 4 vols. 8vo. and 12mo. 
DWIGHT’S CHRISTIANITY IN THE EAST, 1 vol. 


12mo. 
DR. HOOKER’S PHYSICIAN AND PATIENT, AND 
Medical Delusions, 12mo. vols. 
CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH’S WORKS, 12 vols, 18mo. 
ARTHUR’S POPULAR TALES, 6 vols. 18mo. 
Catalogues and Trade Lists may be had on 
application. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER 
HAS IN PRESS, AND WILL PUBLISH IN A FEW 
DAYS, THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS: 


HURRY-GRAPHS: 


Or, Sketches from Fresh Impressions of 
Scenery, Celebrities, and Society. 
By N. PARKER WILLIS. 
1 vol. 12mo. 


No portion of this book has appeared in Willis’s works, 
previously published. 


THE FRUIT GARDEN; 


A Treatise intended to Illustrate and Explain 
the Physiology of Fruit Trees: 

The Theory and Practice of al! operations connected with 
the P. ation, Transplanting, Pruning, and Training of 
Orchard and Garden Trees. 1s Standards, Dwarfs, Pyra- 
mids, Espaliers, &c.; the laying out and arranging ciffer- 
ent kinds of Orchards and Gardens, the Selection of Suita- 
ble Varieties for different Purposes and Localities, Gather- 
ing and Preserving Fruits, Treatment of Disease, Destruc- 
tion of Insects, Descriptions and Uses of Implements, &c. 

ILLUSTRATED WITH UPWARDS OF ONE HUNDRED 

AND FIFTY FIGURES, 
Representing different parts of Trees, all Practical Opera- 
tions, Forms of Trees, Designs for Plantations, 
and Implements, &c., &c. 
By P. BARRY, 
Of the Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, New York. 
1 vol. 12mo. 


LIFE OF ALGERNON SIDNEY. 


WITH SKETCHES OF SOME OF HIS 
CONTEMPORARIES, 
And Extracts from his Correspondence and Political 
Writings. 
By G. VAN SANTVOORD. 
1 vol. 12mo. 


A GRANDMOTHER’S RECOLLEC- 
TIONS. 


By ELLA RODMAN. 


THE GLENNS: 


A FAMILY HISTORY. By J. L. McConnet, author of 
Talbot and Vernon, &c. 1 vol. 
CHAS. SCRIBNER, 
al22 36 Park Row, and 145 Nassau street. 


SS 














NEW SCIENTIFIC WORKS 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION BY 


D. Appleton & Company. 
METALLU RGY: 


Embracing the Elements of Mining Operations and Ana- 

lysis of Ores. A fall account of all Smelting and other 

Operations for the Production of Metals from the Ores. 

With numerous wood engravings of Machinery, Furnaces, 
and Apparatus. 


BY FREDERICK OVERMAN, 
Author of “ The Manufacture of Iron,” &c., &e. 
One volume, octavo. 


PHILOSOPHY 
OF THE MECHANICS OF NATURE, 


And of the Sources and Modes of Propagation. 
BY L. ALLEN. 
With numerous illustrations. One volume octavo. 


“In order to discover the principles on which the me- 
chanical sciences truly rest, we must examine the nature 
and origin of our knowledge of causes.”—Whewell. 


Il. 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON 


THE MARINE STEAM ENGINE ; 


For the use of Mechanics and Engineers. 


BY THOMAS J. MAIN, Professor, R.N. College, and 
THOMAS BROWN, Chief Engineer, R.N. 


With numerous American additions, by a Practical En- 
gineer. Illustrated with several plates. One vol. octavo. 


THE BOOK OF NATURE: 


An Elementary Introduction to the Sciences of Physics, 
Astronomy, Chemistry, Mineralogy, Geology, Botany, 
Zoology, and Physiology, 


BY FRIEDRICH SCHORDLER, 
Professor of Natural Sciences at Worms, and formerly As- 
sistant Professor in the Chemical Laboratory at Giessen. 


Edited from the Fifth German Edition, 
BY HENRY MEDLOCK, 

Senior Assistant in the Royal College of Chemistry. 
Illustrated by numerous engravings. One vol. large 12mo. 
v. 

THE MILLWRIGHT AND ENGINEER’S 


POCKET COMPANION. 
By WILLIAM TEMPLETON. 
From the eighth English edition. 


With Additions, by a Practical American Engineer. 
One volume I6mo. 


vi. 


CHEMICAL MANIPULATION. 


By Sin MICHAEL FARADAY. 
From the New and Mach Enlarged English Edition. 
One volume octavo. 
Vil. 
THE COMMERCIAL HAND-BOOK 


OF 


- CHEMICAL ANALYSIS; 


Or, Practical Instructions for the Determination 
of the Intrinsic or Commercial Value 
of Substances used in 
TRADES AND THE ARTS. 


By A. NORMANDY, 
Editor of “ Rose’s Chemical Analysis,” etc. 


One volume large 12mo. 


vill. 
APPLETON’S SERIES OF 


RUDIMENTARY WORKS ON 
THE PRACTICAL SCIENCES AND 
THE ARTS 


(Beiug chiefly Reprints of “ Weale’s Rudimentary 
Series’’). 


In uniform 16mo. volumes, averaging from 25 to 50 cents 
each. al2 
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A VALUABLE BOOK. 


—_——_ 


MRS. COLLINS'S 
TABLE RECEIPTS, 


ADAPTED TO 
WESTERN HOUSEWIFERY. 


A SYSTEM 
OF DOMESTIC COOKERY, 
By Mrs. A. M. COLLINS. 








“ This work is designed to supply a want which is not 
fully mot by other volumes of a similar character, that 
frequently are burdened by superfluous matter, that tends 
only to enlarge their size and enhance their price without 
& corresponding benefit. 

* Economy, both in the quality and quantity of ingredi- 
ents used, has been a ruling design in the preparation of 
this work, and while every variety has been offered, from 
the plain meal of a family in humble circumstances to the 
most sumptuous fare of a Table d’ Hote,—from the ordi- 
nary diet of the cottager to the most delicate repast of the 
epicure—nothing is requisite, in using this system of Do- 
mestic Cookery, which is beyond the limit of prudent ex- 
penditure.””"—Avuraor’s Prerace. 


In one vol. 12mo., embossed Muslin, 50 cents. 
Srereotryre Eprrion, 
Published by 
Jno. R. NUNEMACHER, 
No. 2 Main St., New Albany, Ind. 


LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO., 
a5 2t PHILADELPHIA. . 
UNION BIBLE DICTIONARY. 
650 Pages, 18mo., Close Double Columns, 
With 145 Engravings. 


45 cents; same in sheep, 55 cents. 








From the New York Observer. 

As the greatest pains have been taken by able men to 
render the present work as full and clear as possible in 
its definitions, descriptions, and illustrative plates, it is 
uuquestionably preferable to any other manual adapted 
to aid the young in studying the sacred volume. 


From the New York Independent. 
It is nearly a complete summary of all the most valua- 
ble learning on the subjects embraced in it. 


From the New York Evangelist. 

Itis by far the completest and most perspicuous Bible 
Dictionary of its size to be found It condenses « great 
amount of learning, and has a fulness of information for 
which one would not look in so unpretending a volume, 
and which is all that most Bible readers would desire on 
the subject. 

From the Christian Mirror 

There is probably no book, except the Bible itself, in 
which so great a quantity of matter can be purchased for 
80 amall a sum; and happily, it is matter of an important 
character, all of which helps to elucidate the Bible. It 
explains the meaning of words, and the names of persons, 
animals, and objects which are not defined in ordinary 
dictionaries. The images of things are also given in pic 
tures, wherever this method is necessary to a just percep. 
tion of them, or can be made to convey a more ready and 
accurate idea than a mere verbal description. It is a sort 
of sine-qua non for a Sunday-schoo! teacher, and should 
be in the hands of the more forward pupils. 


J. C. MEEKS, Acent, 
147 Nassau street and 38 Park Row, 
New York. 
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—. + =» oC. ——~ 
@ GOHN W.ORR) 
ae ee 
Engravers Wood, 
SO  ” 
The Subscriber respectfully informs the public 
that he still continues the business of 


WOOD ENGRAVING, 


in all its branches, at his old place, 75 Nassau Street. 
where, with his long experience and superior advantages, 
he is enabled to execnte all orders in his line, however 
large, in a superior style, with the utmost dispatch, and 
on reasonable terms. His facilities for doing all kinds of 
work are unsurpassed. 





J. W. ORR, 
a3 tf 75 Nassau st. New York. 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 


THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF 
FINE ARTS. 


Lessing’s great Historical Picture of the 
“MARTYRDOM OF HUSS,.” 
has been added to the collection of Paintings by artists o 


the above school. 
Admission 25 cents; Season tickets, $1; and deacriptive 
catalogues, 18} cents. j25 uf 





~ New and Valuable Books 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


CORNISH, LAMPORT & CO., 
267 Pearl st., New York, 


STODDARD’S 
MATHEMATICAL SERIES; 


CONSISTING OF THE 
“ Juvenile Mental,” the “American Intellectual,” 
and “ Practical” Arithmetics ; 
To be followed by a New and Extensive Work on 


ALGEBRA. 
By Prof. JOHN F. STODDARD, 
Of the “ Liberty Normal Institute.’ 


These works are fast being introduced into the schools 
of our country, and are acknowledged, by those who stand 
high in mathematics, to be superior to any works of the 
kind hitherto published. Teachers and others wishing a 
copy of these works for examination will be supplied 
gratis. . 


ALSO, THE ONLY 


COMPLETE READY RECKONER. 


By Prof. JOHN F. F. STODDARD, 


Author of the “ Juvenile,”’ “ Mental,’ “ American [ntel- 
lectual,”’ and “ Practical ’’ Arithmetics, &c. 


This is the most complete and extensive work of the 
kind ever published, and will be found an invaluable aid 
to Farmers, Merchants, Mechanics, Lumber Dealers, Boat 
Builders, Stock Companies, Bankers, &c., &c., containing 
a Produce and Merchandise Reckoner, a Monthly and a 
Weekly Table for Farmers, Merchants, Mechanics, &c. ; 
Roard by the Week, Board Meusure, Timber reduced to 
inch Board Measure, Log M . Plank M e, Tim- 
ber Measure, Bark and Wood Measure, Value of Wood 
and Bark per cord, value of articles sold by the pound 
and ounce, and an Interest Reckoner at 6 and 7 per cent. 
400 pages 24mo., bound in morocco, tucks, price $1. Can 
be forwarded by mail to any part of the United States. 

Agents and others engaged ia selling books by Subscrip- 
tion will find this to command a ready sule, as it is just 
the book wanted by every business man. 











THE NEW YORK NORMAL SCHOOL 
SONG BOOK; 


A COLLECTION OF ORIGINAL MUSIC, 


Comprising “The Oratorio of the Revolution,” and 
other New Pieces, for the Use of Schools, 
Academies, and Private Classes. 


By L. A. BENJAMIN AND J. B. WOODBURY. 


THE INSTRUMENTAL PRECEPTOR 


FOR THE 


VIOLIN, BASS VIOL, FLUTE, CLARIONET, 
BUGLE, AND TROMBONE; 


Containing a great variety of Band Musie. 
By WILLIAM L. BALES. 


, 


THE MILLION GLEE BOOK: 


Or, New York Melodeon. 
By I. B. WOODBURY, anthor of the Dulcimer, &c. 


IN PRESS. 
THE FIRST AMERICAN ERNITION OF 


“THE PORT-ROYAL LOGIC.” 


With Notes, Critical and Historical. 
By THOS. SPENCER BAYNES. 


CORNISH, LAMPORT & CO., 








a5 2 267 Pear! street. 


[April 12. 


THE KICKLEBURYS ON THE 
RHINE. 


The Weekly New Yorker. 


WM. FAIRMAN & CHAS. D. STUART, 
EDITORS. 


PUBLISHED AT 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 
IN ADVANCE, 
At the Office of the Daily New Yorker, 
100 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 


Contains complete the First Edition, in this country, of this 
last and most popular of 


THACKERAY’S 
Inimitable Sketches of Society. 
THE WEEKLY NEW YORKER 
Is 


THE BEST FAMILY PAPER IN 
THE UNION. 
Address 





WILLIAM FAIRMAN, 


100 Nassau street. 


Just Published. 


NEWMAN'S 
FIRST BOOK IN PHYSIOLOGY. 


INCLUDING 
ANATOMY AND THE LAWS OF HYGIENE. 


Illustrated by numerous Engravings. 
By JOHN B. NEWMAN, M.D., 


President of Harrodsburg Female Academy, 
Harrodsburg, Ky. 


CADY & BURGESS, 
60 John street. 
mist 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PRACTICAL SERIES, 


NEARLY READY, 


ml tf 





New York, March 10, 1851. 





1. 
THE AMERICAN MILLER AND -MILL- 
WRIGHT'S ASSISTANT. 
BY WILLIAM CARTER HUGHES, 


Illustrated by numerous cuts of Machinery, &c. 
volume, 12mo. 


In one 


2. 
THE TURNER’S COMPANION: 


Containing Instructions in Concentric, Elliptic and Eccen 
tric Turning. Also, various Plates of Chucks, ‘Tools, and 
Instruments; and Directions for using the Eccentric Cut- 
ter, Drill, Vertical Cutter, and Circular Rest. With Pat- 
terns, and Instructions for working them. 


3. 
THE FRUIT, FLOWER, AND KITCHEN 
GARDEN. 
BY PATRICK NEILL, LL.D., 
Thoroughly revised and adapted to the climate and prac- 
tice of the United States, by an American editor. 

In the Fruit Department, the additions of the American 

editor will be found particularly full. 





AS SPEEDILY AS POSSIBLE, WILL BE 
PUBLISHED, 


1. 
THE BREWER’S COMPANION. 


2. 
THE TANNER AND CURRIER’S COM- 
PANION. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD 





(Successor to E. L. Carey), 


m2? tf PousBuiisHEeR, PaitaDELPHia. 
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No. 219.] 


BOHN’S 
NEW HAND-BOOK OF GAMES, 


Revised, with additions, by an 
American editor, 


With over two hundred fine woodcut illustrations, 


Containing the following Games :— 

Whist, by Matthews, Hoyle, Deschapelles, and H. G. 
Bohn ; Piequet, Quadrille, Loto, Lansquenet, All Fours, 
Speculation, Loo, Lottery, Commerce, Brag, Euchre, Po- 
ker, Bluff. Eo, Twenty-Deck Poker, Draw Poker, Division 
Loo, Faro, Rouge et Noir, Roulette, Hazard, Backgam- 
mon, Draughts, of the English Game, Polish Game, and 

Game; Billiards, Bagatelle Games, La Bagatelie, 
Sans 1, Mississippi, Trou Madame, Russian Bagatelle, 
American Bow!s in Twelve different Games, &c. 

This is unquestionably the most complete work of the 
kind ever issued from any press, and is ined to be the 
standard of authority in all games of chance and skill. 
The treatises on Whist are by the most accomplished 
piayers, and to the lovers of this elegant game cannot but 
prove of great service. 


HENRY F ANNERS, Pustisuer, 
a5 3t 48 North Fourth st., Philadelphia. 


Books in Press. 


MISCELLANIES ny JAMES MARTINEAU. 
Edited, and with an Introduction, 


BY THE REV. THOMAS STAR KING. 
1 vol. 12mo. 








THOUGHTS ON SELF-CULTURE, 
Addressed to Women, 


BY MARIA G. GREY, & her Sister, EMILY SHIRREFF. 
1 vol. 12mo. 


With Introduction by an American lady. 





Lately Published ; 
MEMOIR AND WRITINGS OF JAMES 
H. PERKINS. 
BY WILLIAM H. CHANNING. 
2 vols. 12mo. 
CELEBRATED FRENCH SALOONS AND 
PARISIAN LOTTERY. 
Translated from the French by MISS L. WILLARD. 


RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHTS AND OPINIONS, 
In Letters to a Lady. 
BY WILLIAM VON HUMBOLDT. 
16mo. 
SCHOOL HYMN BOOK, 
FOR NORMAL, HIGH, AND GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
18mo. 


SIR THOMAS FOWELL BUXTON: 
A Study for Young Men. 16mo. 


COUSIN HATTY’S HYMNS AND 
TWILIGHT STORIES. 


With numerous engravings. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Humboldt’s Kosmos—3d Volume ! 


m29 4t 





G. & B. WESTERMANN, BROS., 
Foreign Booksellers, 
290 Broapway, coRNER READE STREET, 
Have just received the first shipment of 


HUMBOLDT’S KOSMOS. 
3ter Band Iste Abtheilg. Stuttgart. 1851. 
$1 50. 





Also, the concluding (3d) Part of 


PENDENNIS. 
By THACKERAY. 
374 cents. Complete in 3 volumes, $1 124. 
Tauchnitz Edition. m9 tf 
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IMPORTANT WORK. 
THE WRITINGS OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 


Messrs. C. S. FRANCIS & CO. 


ANNOUNCE FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION THE 


WORKS OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 
Aide-de-Camp to Washington, and first Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, 


Comprising his Correspondence, and his Political and Official Writings, Civil and Military. Published 
from the original manuscripts deposited in the Department of State, by order of the Joint Library 
Committee of Congress. The work will be completed in seven volumes octavo; the contents of 
which will be as follows: 

Votvme I. comprises the Correspondence of Hamilton prior to the establishment of the present 
government (from 1769 to 1789). 

Votume II. embraces the residue of the writings of this period, essential to a correct knowledge of 
our early political history. 

Vortume III. contains the papers which relate to the organization and conduct of the fiscal depart- 
ment of our government, its revenue and public credit. , 

Votume IV. will include the period from 1789 to 1795, embodying the papers designated as “ Cabi- 
net Papers,’ comprehending the most important part of Washington’s administration. 

Vorume V. will be devoted to other oficial writings, not coming within the previous description. 

The two remaining volumes will give the correspondence subsequent to the year 1789, and an accu- 
rate series of political papers of great and lasting value. 

An edition of the works of this distinguished statesman has long been an object of anxious desire. 
To the Statesman, the Diplomatist, the Politician, the Student of History, and the general reader, they 
will prove invaluable, and to Public and Private Libraries an indispensable addition. They are now 
presented by us to the Public, chiefly printed from MSS. purchased by Congress, under the direction 
of the Joint Library Committee. 


> They have not been stereotyped, and only five hundred copies huve been printed for sale; an 
early application will therefore be necessary to secure copies. The Publishers will receive orders from 
subscribers at $2 25 per volume. The work is handsomely printed and bound in cloth. When com- 
pleted, the price will be raised to $2 50, or $17 50 the set. 


The first volume is now ready, the second and third are already printed, and the remainder will 
speedily follow. Orders should be sent directly to the Publishers. 


CHARLES 8S. FRANCIS & CO., 
252 Broapway, New York. 


TICKNOR, REED, & FIELDS’S 


LIST OF BOOKS IN PREPARATION. 











m29 3teow 














1. THE BIOGRAPHY OF WORDSWORTH. 


By his Nephew, Rev. Curistopaer Worpsworrs, D.D. Edited by Professor Henry Reed. 


2.THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES. 


By NatuanigL HawTHorne. 


8% GOETHE’S WILHELM MEISTER. 


Translated by Carty.e, 


4, THE NOONING., 


By James Russett Lowe tt. 


5. MEMOIR OF THE BUCKMINSTERS, 


Father and Son. By Mrs. Lee. New Edition. 


6. BARRY CORNWALL’S ENGLISH SONGS, &c. 


A new and enlarged edition. 


7. NEW POEMS BY MOTHERWELL. 


Being his Posthumous pieces, panes sew the last edition of his works. 

DOMBEY AND SON. AN EXPOSITION 
BY DICKENS. OF THE 

LIBRARY EDITION, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS |REVELATION OF ST. JOH N, 


FOR SALE BY THE SINGLE COPY OR IN QUANTITIES, From the Fourth Chapter, 


m22 tf 








‘ay BY REV. JOEL MANN, 
ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, One vol. 12mo. 
PRINTER, Published by E. FRENCH, 








112 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK.| asx 


135 Nassau Street. 
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OLLENDORFF’S SYSTEM FOR A SPANTARD 


TO LEARN TO READ, WRITE, AND SPEAK 


-THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE; 


WITH A FIGURED PRONUNCIATION OF THE ENGLISH WORDS. 


Edited by 


F. G. VINGUT, 


Professor of the Spanish Language in the City of New York. One volume, 12mo. 


KEY TO THE ABOVE. 


One volume, 12mo, 


LLPLPL PIII LPL 


EL MAESTRO DE INGLES. 


METODO PRACTICO PARA APRENDER A LEER, ESCRIBRI RY HABLAR LA LENGUA INGLESA, 
SEGUN EL SISTEMA DE OLLENDORFF. 


PUBLISHED BY 


POR F. G. VINGUT, 


Un Professor de ja Universidad de Nueva York. 


ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, American and Foreign Booksellers, 411 Broadway, New York. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


METALLIC PENS FOR ALL 
WRITERS!!! 





Manufacturer's Warehouse, 
No. 91 John Street, New York, 


Where a large Stock of these well-known Pens, suitable 
for every description of writing, may always be found 
and which are offered to the Trade on liberal terms. 








MR. GILLOTT 
Desires to Caution the Public against the 
Practices of certain Pretended Manufactur- 
ers of Steel Pens, 
Who, by assuming the style and character of 


LABELS, 


with the same Names, Descriptions, and Desig- 
nating Numbers, as uis Pens, seek to impose on 
buyers ! 





OBSERVE! 


All Packages or Boxes of JOSEPH GILLOTT'’S PENS 
have a Fac-simile of his signature on the reverse side. 


None others are genuine, and the Public is advised fur- 
ther, that in all cases where his Numbers, and the phrase- 
ology of his Labels are adopted by other Parties (with es- 
pecial reference to his No, 303), Tue Pens are not made 
by him, though asserted so to be. 


HENRY OWEN, 


AGENT. 


AAVING 


E mv’ would inform Authors, Publishers, and 

Printers, that he still continues to carry on the busi- 
nessof ENGRAVING ON WOOD, in all A branches. 
His facilities are such that he is enabled to execute all 
orders promptly, and in every style of the Art, upon the 
most reasonable terms; while the experience of many 
yoo cuaiies him to feel perfect confidence in his efforts 

to give satisfaction 


on to all who may favor him with their 
20 3m 
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N ORR, No. 151 Fulton street, 
New York. 


New Books in Preparation 


BY 

A. HART (tate Carey anp Hart), 
126 CuestNuT sTREET, ParLADELPHIA. 

*,* Early orders from the Trade solicited. 


I. THE LONDON YEAR BOOK OF FACTS for 
1851, by Jno Timbs. In one vol. 18mo., cloth. 


IL. THE PRACTICAL DYER’S GUIDE, comprising 
800 Receipts, and which treats of every descrip- 
tion of Dyeing. 

Ii. THE AMERICAN COTTON SPINNER’S 
Guide and Carder's Assistant, by the late Robert 
H. Baird. Uniform with “The Engineer's 
Pocket Book.” 


IV. NELL GWYNNE; or, the Court of the Stuarts : 
an Historical Novel. 8vo. 


V. MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF MARY QUEEN 
of Scots, by Miss Benger, author of “ Anne 
Boleyn.” 2 vols. 16mo., cloth extra gilt (uniform 
with Memoirs of Josephine). 


VI. THE on gs AND THEIR BEAUX, by 
Miss Leslie 


VIL. MEMOIRS OF THE QUEENS OF FRANCE, by 
Mrs. Forbes (uniform with Memoirs of Maria 
Antoinette). 


VIll. THE LADIES’ HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 5 
vols. post 8vo. scarlet cloth. 


IX. THE MANUFACTURE OF STEEL, a Hand- 
Book for Machinists, Wagon-Makers, Hardware 
Manufacturers, &e., ke., by Frederick Overman, 
author of * ‘Manufacture of Iron.” 1 vol. 18mo. 


X, THE WIDOW RUGBY’S HUSBAND AND A 
Night at the Ugly Man’s, by J. J. Hooper, Esq., 
author of “ Adventures of Simon Suggs,” with 
Original designs. 


XI. MACAULAY’S MISCELLANIES. A new and 
Revised Edition, 5 vols. post 8vo. (vol. 1 nearly 
reatly). 

XI. PEPYS’S DIARY, from the last London Edition, 
in monthly volumes. 


XIUL STUART’S DICTIONARY OF ARCHITEC- 
oe with 1000 Copperplate Engravings. 2 vols. 
0. 


XIV. RENA: a Novel, by Miss Caroline Lee Heutz, 
author of “ Linda.” 


XV. PENCIL SKETCHES, a Series of Novelettes, by 
Miss Leslie. In 2 vols. 12mo., cloth gilt. 


XVI. THE CONFESSOR. A Novel. 3 vols. in one. 


XVLU. THE BRIDAL AND BRIDLE; or, the Honey 
Moon atthe East. A Novel. in one volume. 


XVIIL A NEW VOLUME OF SKETCHES, by the au- 
thor of “ Major Jones’s Courtship.” 


xIx. TRomees PRACTICE OF MEDICINE, from 
the new English Edition. 
XX. EIGHT YEARS IN CUBA, by G. Taylor. 1 vol 
XXI. MARSHALL HALL ON DETERMINATION 
of Bi Head 


lood to the \ 
&e., &c., &e. m?22 





THE WRITINGS OF 
REV. WALTER COLTON, U.S.N. 
PUBLISHED BY 
BARNES & Co., 
51 JOHN STREET, 
Embracing the following Works, viz :— 


DECK AND PORT, 


One volume, with beautiful tinted Engravings, Price $1 25. 


THREE YEARS IN CALIFORNIA, 
With Illustrations and Portraits, Price $1 25. 


The above works are full of interest, and are read by thou- 
sands with great delight. 


A. s. 





The following works from the of this lamented au- 
HENRY ‘°CHLAMEN stot he Whale S's 
SHIP AND SHORE, 

IN THE MEDITERRANEAN, 


With Pilates. 


LAND AND SEA, 
IN THE BOSPHORUS, 


With Plates; and 


THE UNPUBLISHED REMAINS OF 
REV. WALTER COLTON, 


Together with a brief Memoir, and Notesi!lustrative of his 
Life and be pra as Chaplain, Editor, Author, 
and Judge. With a Portrait. 
A. 8. BARNES & Co., 
Publishers, 51 John Street. 


Just Published, 
WRIGHT'S ORTHOGRAPHY. New edition. 
NORTHEND'S DICTATION EXERCISES. 
FULTON & EASTMAN’S BOOK-KEEPING, by Single 
and Double Entry. al2 
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WORKS NOW IN PRESS, 
AND WILL BE SHORTLY PUBLISHED BY 


B. B. MUSSEY & CO., BOSTON. 


THE RANGERS; 
OR, THE TORY’S DAUGHTER. 
A TALE, 


ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE REVOLUTIONARY HISTORY OF VERMONT, AND 
THE NORTHERN CAMPAIGN OF 1777. 








BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GREEN MOUNTAIN BOYs.” 





In one duodecimo volume of about four hundred pages. 
This is thought to be the most spirited of Mr. Thompson’s works. 


THE THEORY OF HUMAN PROGRESSION, 
NATURAL PROBABILITY OF A REIGN OF JUSTICE. 


“ The charm that exercises the most powerful influence on the mind is derived less from a knowledge of that 
which is than from a perception of that which will be, even though the latter be nothing more than a new condition 
‘umboldt’s Cosmos. 





of a known existence.’’— Hi 
One golume 8vo., 550 pages. 
From the London Edition. 


THE TRADITIONAL HISTORY, 
AND CHARACTERISTIC SKETCHES OF THE OJIBWAY NATION. 
By G. COPWAY, or Kan-cr-ca-can-Bown, 
Chief of the Ojibway Nation. 
ILLUSTRATED BY DARLEY. 
1 vol. 12mo. 








THE JENNY LIND GLEE BOOK : 


CONSISTING OF THE MOST POPULAR SONGS SUNG BY 
MAD'LLE JENNY LIND; 
ARRANGED FOR 


Treble, Alto, Tenor, and Bass Voices; also Madrigals, Glees, Catches, Rounds, 








Quartetts, &e. 
SELECTED FROM DISTINGUISHED AUTHORS. 
By DAVID PAINE. m5 
TWENTIETH 


CINCINNATI TRADE SALE, 


BOOKS, STEREOTYPE PLATES, 
BOOKBINDERS’ STOCK, STATIONERY, &c., 


TO COMMENCE ON 
TUESDAY, APRIL 15th, 1851. 





The undersigned respectfully solicit consignments of Books, Stereotype Plates, Bookbinders’ Stock, Stationery, 
&c., to be sold according to 


FORMER RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


— Catalogue will be put to press on the 10th day of March, and invoices should be received a few days previous 
to time. 


Contributors at the East will confer a favor by forwarding their goods early, so that they may be arranged pre- 
vious to the Sale 


er Liberal advances made on receipt of goods when required. 


HAYDEN & HUBBARD, 


Trade Sale Rooms, South East corner of Fifth and Walnut Streets, Up Stairs. 


gg” Refer to the Cincinnati Book Trade. 


Cincinnati, Feb. 1, 1851. £22 8t 








VALUABLE AND POPULAR TEXT 
BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED BY 


E. H. PEASE & CO., 
ALBANY. 


ROBINSON’S TREATISE ON ASTRONO- 
my, Descriptive, Theoretical, and Physical : for schools, 
academies, and private students. By H. N. Robinson, 
A.M., formerly Professor of Mathematics, U.S.N., and 
fan gl of Robinson's Algebra, Philosophy, &c., &c. 1 
vol. 8vo. 

ROBINSON’S UNIVERSITY ASTRONO- 
my (containing Practical Astronomy), Descriptive, Phy- 
sical, and Practical; designed for colleges and private 
students. 8vo. 

ROBINSON’S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, 


designed as first lessons in that science. 


ROBINSON’S UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA. 


8vo. 


ROBINSON’S GEOMETRY, PLANE AND 
Spherical Trigonometry, and Conic Sections. 8vo. 


ROBINSON’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


12mo. 


ROBINSON’S ARITHMETIC. 12mo. 
ELEMENTS OF SCIENTIFIC AGRICUL- 


tare, or the Connexion between Science and the Art of 
Practical Farming (Prize Essay of the New York State 
Agricultural Society). By John P. Norton, M.A., Prof. 
Scientific Agriculture in Yale College. 12mo. cloth 
extra. 


THE HARMONIA, a New Collection of Easy 
Songs, composed and arranged for one, two, three, and 
four voices, with a new set of Rules and Practical Ex- 
ercises upon an original and scientific plan; for the use 
of schools, singing classes, and social circles. By Solo- 
mon Cone, Teacher of Music in the public schools, and 
Director of Music in the 3d Presbyterian Church, Al- 


bany. 

PRACTICAL ELOCUTION, containing Illus- 
trations of the Principles of Reading and Public Speak- 
ing ; also, a selection of the best pieces from ancient and 
modern authors, accompanied by explanatory notes ; the 
whole adapted to the purpose of improvement in Read- 
ing and Oratory. By Samuel Niles Sweet. 1 volume 
12mo. 


WALKER’S PRONOUNCING DICTIONA- 
ry, similar to that formerly published by H. & E. Phin- 
ney ; good edition. 

THE CHILD’S FIRST BOOK OF READING 


and Drawing. By Jerome B. Howard, Teacher of 
Drawing in the New York State Normal! School. 


CATECHISM OF AGRICULTURAL CHE- 
mistry and Geology. By James F. W. Johnson, F.R.S., 
&c., Author of Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry. 
—— by John F. Norton, M.A. 1 vol. 18mo., half 

yund, 





Will be issued on the 1st April : 
MATHEMATICAL RECREATIONS; 
Solutions of many Very Difficult and Im- 

portant Equations, 


AND OF SEVERAL USEFUL PROBLEMS IN GEOMETRY, 
SURVEYING, AND ASTRONOMY. 


Together with a method of finding the Roots of Equations 
by Projection. 


By H. N. ROBINSON, A.M., 


Author of a Course of Mathematics. 
1 vol, 8vo. cloth. 


Orders from the Trade and from Teachers respectfully 


solicited. 
E. H. PEASE & CO., 
m22 4t General Booksellers, ALBany. 


Pharmacopeia of the United 
States. 


LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO.,, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Have just Published, 


THE PHARMACOPEIA OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. 


By Authority of the National Medical Conven 
tion held at Washington, 








m2 4t A.D. 1850. 
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PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, 110 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


HUME'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Invasion 
of Julius Cesar to the Abdication of James I1., 1668. 
* Boston Library Edition." With a complete Index to 
the whole Work. 6 vols. 12mo, cloth, or sheep. 

MACAULAY'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND: being a 
continuation of Hume to the Present Time. 1I2mo. 

uniform with the above 2 4 vol, cloth, or sheep. 

GIBBON’S HISTORY OF THE DECIANE AND FALL 
of the Roman Empire. With Notes, by Rev. H. H. 
Milman, and a complete Index to the whole Work. 
“Boston Library Edition.’ Complete in six volumes, 
uniform with Hume and Macaulay. Cloth, or one. 

LAMARTINE’S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVO 
lution of 1848. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, or sheep. 

ESSAYS ON REPRESENTATIVE MEN. By R. W. 
Emerson. 12:no. cloth. 

EMERSON’S (R. W.) ESSAYS. New edition, Ist series, 
12mo. muslin. 

_— —— New edition, 2d series, 12mo. muslin. 

POEMS. New edition, J}2mo muslin. 

— NATURE, &c. New edition, 12mo. 
musli 


RICHARD EDNEY AND THE GOVERNOR'S FA- 
mily. By the Author of * Margaret Philo,” &c. 12mo. 


cloth, 
PEEP AT THE PILGRIMS IN 1636. By Mrs. H. N. 
ne 


DISTRICT SCHOOL AS IT WAS, by One who went 
to It; beinga New England Tale. By Rev. Warren 
Burton 

THE NEW ORLEANS BOOK. | vol. duodecimo. 

LIFE AND RELIGION OF MOHAMMED. Translated 
by Rev. J. L. Merrick. 12mo. cloth. 

PHILO: an Evangeliad. By the Author of ‘* Margaret.” 
1 vol. 12mo. cloth 

THE SECOND ADVENT; or, What do the Scriptures 
Teach? &c. By Alpheus Crosby, A.M., late Professor 
of Greek in Dartmouth College 1 vol. 12mo. cloth. 

THE REBELS: or, Boston before the Revolution, by the 
Author of Hobomok. 1 vol. 12mo., cleth. 

MARGARET PERCIVAL IN AMERICA. Edited bya 
Congregational Minister in a New England town. Be- 
ing a Sequel to Margaret Percival. Edited by Rev. 

illiam Sewell, B.A. 1 vol. 12mo. muslin. 

SPECTACLES, THEIR USES AND ABUSES, in long 
and short sightedness, and the Pathological conditions 
resulting from their irrational employment, by J. Sichel, 
M.D., of the Faculties of Paris and Berlin. Translated 

Henry W. Williams, M.D. 

BENNETT'S POULTRY BOOK. Being a complete Trea- 
tise on the Breeding, Rearing, and General Management 
of Domestic Fowls. Ulustrated with seventy five por- 
traits and engravings of Fowls, taken from life. 1 vol. 
12mo., cloth. 








PUBLISH THE FOLLO WING: 


CARLYLE'S ESSAYS; being a series of “ Latter Day 
Pamphlets,” by Th Carlyle. Eight numbers com- 

ete in one volume muslin. I2mo. 

NOBLE DEEDS OF WOMAN ; or, Examples of Female 
Coa, ane Virtue. By Elizabeth Starting. I2mo. 
cloth, gilt, 81. 

PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY: A book of thoughts and 
arguments, originally treated. By Martin Farquhar 
Tupper. First and second series complete in bee vol, 
12m0., with a fine portrait of the author, and bound in 
various styles 

THE MECHANIC'S TEXT BOOK AND ENGINEER'S 
Practical Guide. Compiled and arranged by Thomas 
Kent, of the Gloucester City Machine Company. Com- 
plete in | vol. 12mo. ‘To the careful mechanic the above 
will be found a work of invaluable daily reference. 
Price $1. 

THE YOUNG LADY'S OFFERING; or, Gens of Prose 
and Poetry. By Mrs. L. H. ‘Sigourney, ae others. Il- 

lustrated with 4 steel engra —_ Price 3 

THE YOUNG MAN'S OF FEBIN G; Comprising Prose 
and Poetical Writings of the most eminent authors. 
Price $1. 

BANCROFT’S LIFE OF GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
New edition, | vol. 12mo., cloth, gilt. 

LIFE AND CAMPAIGNS OF NAPOLEON BONA- 
parte. New edition, | vol. 12mo. cloth gilt, oe 

LIVES OF THE HEROES OF THE REVOLUTIO 
me the Lives of Washington, and his Generale 
and Officers who distinguished themselves in the War 
of Independence. 1 vol. 12mo., cloth, gilt, ilustrated. 

LIFE OF CHRIST AND HIS APOSTLES By Rev. 
John Fleetwood, D.D., illustrated with numerous en- 
gravings. 1 vol. 12mo., cloth. 

PILGRIM’S PROGRESS; with Notes and a Life of the 
Author, by Rev. Thomas Scott. A new edition, 1 vol. 
2mo., cloth, gilt, illustrated. 

WOODWORTH’S BOOK OF BIRDS. With Pictures 
to Match. One vol. 16mo. 

WOODWORTH’S BOOK OF ANIMALS. With Pic- 
tures to Match. One vol. 16mo. 

MILTON'S POETICAL WORKS, complete; with Notes 
and Life of the Author, steel Portrait. “ Boston edi- 
tion.” . vols. — cloth. 





Do. 1 vol., octavo, cloth. 
LIBRARY ‘OF NATURAL HISTORY, 1 vol. royal octa- 
vo, extra cloth; 400 Engravings. Compiled the 
works of Cuvier, Griffith, Richardson, Geoffrey, Lace- 
de, Buffon, Goldsmith, Shaw, Montague, Wilson, 
wis and Clark, Audubon, and other writers on Natu- 

ral History. 


COLMAN’S EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE AND RU- 
ral Economy, from Personal Observation. 2 vols. 8vo,, 





embellished with sixty engravings from wood and steel. 








LIBRARY EDITION OF STANDARD PO 


Tupper’s Poetical Works. 1 vol. 12mo., with Portrait. 
Cowper's Poetical Works, 


Pope’s Poetical Works, » ¥ “ 
Byron’s Poetical Works, - " . 
Moore's Poetical W orks, i. « “ 
Burns's Poetical Works, ey “ bas 

Scott's Poetical Works, va “ “ 


The above Poetient Works are uniform in size and binding, and are sold separately or together. 


same authors before the American Public. Price $1 each. 


BOUND IN UNIFORM STYLE OF MUSLIN, GILT. 


Hemans’ Poetical Works. 1 vol. 12mo., with Portrait. 
Milton and Young’s Works, “* 


Wordsworth’s Poetical Works, “ ? ” 
Kirk White's Poetical Works, 

and Remains, m4 S be 
Campbell's Poetical Works, “ - ” 


Croly’s Beauties of British Poets, 1 vol., 6 illustrations. 





BULWER'S NOVELS. 1} vol. royal octavo, cloth : con™ 
taining Pelham, ee Devereux, Paul Clifford, Last 
Days ene Aram, Aogg Student, Rienzi 

Falkland, a Pligrine of the Rhi 

CYCLOPADIA OF USEFUL AND “ENTERTAINING 
a One vol. royal octavo. Embellished with 

er 400 avings on wood, Muslin, gilt. 

SHAKSPEA E’S DRAMATIC WORKS. With a fine 
Portrait. 7 vols. 8vo, 

*,* The above is the celebrated Boston edition of the 
great dramatist ; and, in its typography, is without a riva! 
his country. 

SHAKSPEARE'S DRAMATIC WORKS, complete, con- 
taining a Portrait of Shakspeare, and 38 engravings on 

+ octavo, 


wood, 1 
PICTORIAL LIBRARY of 7 Information, and En- 
of yes 


Segre al octavo, embel- 
Tish with 240 e on wood. _— “Ms 


a Hi Y THE UNITED STATES. 
Tg R. Murray, Esq., and Henry C. Watson. 1 vol. 
95 illustrated. 
COLMAN’S LETTERS ON EUROPEAN LIFE AND 
Manners, 2 vols, 12mo, Fifth Edition. $1 50. 


School Books : 
FOLLEN’S “ae 12mo. sheep. 


FOLSON'S LIVY. ar: | Senge 12mo. shee). 
COMMON SCHOOL ALGE By Thomas Sherwin, 
Principal of the English High Stheek, Boston, author ot 
the “ Elements of Algebra.” 12mo. sheep. 
ADAMS#S MENTAL ARITHMETIC, 18mo. half mor. 
- “ 12mo. “ 


KEY TO “ ia “ 
“ MENSURATION. “ “ 
“6 BOOKKEEPING, with Journal and Ledger. 
WILSON’S GREEK TESTAMENT. 12mo. sheep. 
LE BRUN’S TELEMAQUE, 
MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. 18mo. ellie tach, 
YOUNG'S NIGHT THOUGHTS. “ id 
THOMSON’S SEASONS. « “ 
COWPER’S TASK. bes a 
POLLOK’S COURSE OF TIME. “ 
WORCESTER’S ANCIENT CLASSICAL AN D SCRIP- 
tural yand Atlas. New Edition 
WworRc ’3 MODERN GEOGRAPAY AND AT- 
las. New Edition. 


CROSBY'S GREEK GRAMMAR, 12mo. sheep. 
XENUPHON'S ANABASiS. 12mo. sheep. 
“ GREEK LESSONS. | 12mo. morocco backs. 

“ag « TABLES. S “ 


ETICAL WORKS. 


Howitt, Cook, and Landon’s Poetical Works, 1 vol. 12mo 
Poems of Ossian, 1 vol. 12mo., 10 illustrations. 

Thomson and Pollok, | vol. 2mo. Portrait, 

Life, Gems, and Beauties of a 1 vol. 12mo. 
Goldsmith’s Poetical Works, one vol. 12mo. 

Collins, Gray, and Beattie’s Poetical Works, 1 vol. 12mo. 


Their size and style considered, they are the cheapest library editions of the 


BOSTON ILLUSTRATED SHAKSPEARE, 


A New and Elegant Illustrated Edition of the Dramatic Works of Shakspeare ; 


Now eo in Numbers at 25 cents each. This elegant edition of Shakspeare’s Works is now egy bon issued in numbers, once in two weeks, each number containing a play 
t 


comple 


te, with a splendid stee! engraving of its heroine, executed in the highest, style of art. The 


calendered paper. When complete it will embrace nearly 


ter-press will be printed in large Pica type, and worked on the finest 


FORTY MAGNIFICENT STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 


And in every respect will be altogether the most elegant edition of the works of the great dramatist ever published. 





IN PRESS. 


THE RELIGION OF GEOLOGY and its Collateral Sciences. By |THE TRUE REMEDY FOR WOMAN’S WRONGS. By Catha- 


Edward Hitchcock, D.D., President of Amherst College, &c., &c. 


rine E. Beecher. 


THE WORCESTER PULPIT; with Historical Reminiscences |THE BANKER’S COMMONPLACE BOOK. By J. S. Homans, 


and Biographical Sketches. By the Rev. Elam Smalley, D.D. 


LIFE IN VARIED PHASES. By Caroline 
Boston, Feb. 22, 1851. 


One volume, 16mo, 
H. Butler. 


SHAKSPEARE’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. One vol. 
£22 


























